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Purpose of the Analysis. 

Since the Title III Guidelines of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, PL 89-10, call for an evaluation of all projects 
funded from this source, the Regional Planning and Evaluation Agencies 
(RPEA) now known as PACE Centers (Projects/Programs to advance Creat- 
ivity in Education) or Supplementary Education Centers, were faced with 
the problem of conducting an evaluation of their activities. When this 
problem was first discussed in January 1966, the decision by the dir- 
ectors of these centers, the State Department of Education, and the U.S. 
office of Education, was to conduct the evaluation through a joint eff- 
ort. In addition, the California Regional Data Processing Centers and 
their linking system obtained a large share of "start up" funds to est- 
ablish this system from ESEA, Title III, and as they generally were 
also Regional Agencies, they were invited to participate in the coop- 
erative evaluation. Thus a separate Title III project was jointly pre- 
pared to carry out the evaluation of both systems. It included several 
important provisions: 

(1) The evaluation was to be made utilizing the services of a nat- 
ionally prominent research management firm. 

(2) A nation-wide advertising was conducted calling for bids to 
design and to submit a research proposal to carry-out the an- 
alysis and the evaluation based on criteria and questions dev- 
eloped by a state-wide Advisory Committee. 

(3) This committee represented the many groups at the different 
levels of effort and organization in California. 

(4) Recommendations for change were also a part of the responsibil- 
ity of the contracting management firm. 

Role of Sponsoring District. 

The project was sponsored by the San Jose Unified- School 
District as a management function for the organizing of the Advisory 
Committee, the awarding of the bid, the research and the comprehensive 
visitations made, the completion of the necessary detail, and the dis- 
tribution and publication of the final, approved report. The district 
did not have any other' major ESEA, Title III project during the period, 
and was not involved with direct services of regional data processing 
centers. This project defined the district's role as that of an impart- 
ial cooperating agency. 



Dr. George M. Downing, superintendent, accepted this respons 
ibilitv with the approval of the Board of Education as a contribution 
by the district toward the improvement of education in California. 



Evaluation Role of Advisory Committee. 

The same requirement which instituted the analysis of these 
agencies also applies to the analysis itself since it too is a Title III 
funded project. Thus, the state-wide Advisory Committee was instituted 
to carry out the functions which are subsumed in this requirement. T 
following pages details this work which was carried out in this manner. 



(1) Setting bidding specifications and defining the questions for 
the analysis to be made within a scope or frame of reference. 
These areas were incorporated in the Request for a Proposal 
(RFP), which is also included in the following pages. 

(2) Receiving, discussing, and reviewing specified interim and 
final reports under a negotiated contract by the sponsoring 
district with Arthur D. Little, Inc., the contractor. 




Defining and aiding in the implementation of policy for the 
on-going work of the administrative and the analytical teams in 
the project period, February 1968 to November 30, 1968. 



Disclaimer for Sponsor and Committee. 

Although the Advisory Committee reviewed all aspects of the 
study and provided the coordinating office with "feed-back and means 
of reliability checking of the work carried out in the various areas 
of the state, the conclusions and the recommendations expressed in the 
report are not necessarily those of the Committee or the district, but 
are in reply to the statements to the bidders in the Request for a Pro- 
posal under the section: A. Scope of the Study. 

Distribution of the Report. 

Distribution of the report included members of the Advisory 
Committee, all school districts and county offices of education in 
California, the U.S. Office of Education, the State Department of Edu 
cation, the State Legislature, California congressmen, and colleges 
universities in the state. Copies were also made available for each of 
these regional agencies, their boards of directors, and the state advi- 
sory committees which exist with intrest in PACE and in Regional Data 

Process ing^acti vi t^es^ ^ ^ sent ^ the ER j C clearinghouse 

for research in Educational Administration at Eugene, Oregon and should 
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be available in the regular fashion through distribution channels of 
the ERIC system. 

This is the only distribution made by the San Jose Unified 
School District; additional copies are not available from the sponsor 
or from the contractor, Arthur D. Little, Incorporated. 
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January 1966 
January 1967 
May 1967 
July 1967 

February 1968 

March 1968 

April 1968 
May- July 1968 



r.hrnnoloav of the Project 

Aqreement to carry out an analysis reached cooperatively 
by the PACE, EDP , State of California and USOE agencies 
involved in PL 89-10, Title III funding in California. 

Proposed project written by representatives of the PACE 
and the EDP agencies submitted by San Jose Unified School 
District as a Title III project to analyze these systems. 



Statewide Advisory Committee formed and met to develop 
specifications, questions, and the rationale for the 
analysis and to begin to formulate policy for project. 



Addendum to project application submitted! WTth the 
precised specifications now approved by the full committee 
for the bidding to satisfy the questions and within the 
scope of activity in which the contracting firm would 

ooerate. 



Project approval received for fiscal 1968 with funding 
period to cover activities of Advisory Committee, sub- 
contractors for the analysis and for publication, an 
the sponsoring district's coordinating, administrating 

functions. 



Nationally advertised request for the Request For A 
Proposal resulted in a p : e-bidding conference on March 
19 1968 attended by fourteen management firms. Six of 

these firms submitted proposals in response to the ten 
bidding specifications wHch were used for evaluation 
of the proposals. Bids were received on March 29, 1968 



Arthur D. Little, Inc. was awarded the bid for the manage- 
ment firm work under the specifications following an eval- 
uation of the six proposals by the specification sub- 
committee of the Advisory Committee. 



Mr. Peter Hartman was employed by San Jose Unified School 
District as the project coordinator to perform the necessary 
liaison functions among the agencies and the contractors to 
the district. A separate project office was opened. 

The preliminary phases of the study included: initial field 
visits were made by Arthur 0. Little teams; contractor 
reviewed data base materials collected from agencies 
with the cooperation of the directors of each of the two 
systems: PACE and EDP; questionaires and other data coll- 
ection devices and protocols were established. 
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August 1968 



September 1968 



October 1968 



November 1968 



The Advisory committee reviewed questionaires and pro- 
cedures on July 10, 1968 and reacted to the first set 
of data gathered in the field as well as to the methods 
and the activities carried out with respect to their rep- 
resentative educational agencies at that time. Progress 
reports were issued to this committee on a monthly 
basis by Arthur D. Little, beginning in June. 

The fourth progress report was reviewed at a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee; data were reviewed and discussed on 
August 20, 1968. Additional information was gathered 
from clients and other educational patrons of the two 
systems; majority of site and client visitations were 
completed with the approval of the Committee. Follow-up 
activities were specified for areas of concern; agree- 
ment was reached with contracting firm to further de- 
fine certain areas and to complete data analysis. 

Statewide Advisory Committee met to analyze and to discuss 
the working draft of the final report on September 24-25, 
1968. Recommendations for organization of report and 
suggestions with alternatives to certain presentations 
were detailed and presented as agreements between the 
firm and the committee. Approval of the contract's ful- 
fillment was indicated by the committee contingent upon 
the firm's completion of these specified areas of agree- 
ment. 

Authur D. Little submitted to the augmented specification 
team, a subset of the Committee, the detail and format 
of these changes; annotations and conferences were carried 
out through the Coordinator's office with the contractor 
in meetings and on-site district representation at the 
two writing team offices of the contractor. 

The final report as defined above was submitted to the 
Committee; minor articulation of detail was carried out. 

All Advisory Comittee members were contacted for react- 
ions and to ascertain that the specifications detailed 
in September were satisfied for the completion of the 
contract. 

Decision was made by the specification group to publish 
separate volumes for the PACE and EDP analyses in order 
to cover the widest set of publics involved. 

Contract for publication and for distribution of these 
volumes was awarded by the San Jose Unified School 
District. 
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December 1968 
January 1969 



Coordinator's office was closed. 

Distribution of report completed; project terminated 
by district. 



INVITATION TO SUBMIT A PROPOSAL TO PROVIDE RESEARCH AND 
CONSULTATION FOR THE ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
FUNDED AGENCIES IN CALIFORNIA, 1967-68 






A. Scope: 

The research firm is requested to submit a proposal to make 
a thorough analysis of the regional planning Agencies funded by ESEA, 
Title III, PL 89-10 in California. These agencies are defined to be 
the Regional PACE Centers and the Regional Data Processing Centers. 

The firm is further requested to make recommendations for legislative, 
regulatory, or administrative changes or procedures to solve the prob- 
lems or to ameliorate the situations which are defined as the result 
of the analysis. In support of its findings and recommendations, the 
firm will be expected to provide valid and appropriate data in answer 
to several sets of questions related to these funded agencies and 
other existing educational agencies in the state. 

Consideration of the goals and the purposes of these sets of 
agencies, both those in the focus of the analysis as well as those 
with which there are relationships in California, shall be part of 
the determination of the reasonable answers. These answers shall 
cite the advantages, the disadvantages, for the possible alternatives 
for each of the various PACE or Data Processing agencies involved 
with reasonable prediction for the consequences of the selection of 
each alternative. 

Questions are listed in two groups with indicated priority for 
action: 1.1-ffl: First; 2.1- : Second. 

B. Questions Related to the Data Processing Centers: 

1.1 Is there greater cost effectiveness involved in the operation 
of one central installation in a region rather than another 
type of organization or composition of an installation or inst- 
allations? 

1.2 Is there a difference in the level of central staff competency 
associated with these data processing centers in a regional 
system than is possible in other types of data processing 
agencies, such as school district, county, university, or private 
organizations serving this field? 

1.3 What are the desirable limits in uniformity in the procedures 
and in the products of these regional centers? In what ways are 
these different from those limits which are possible under other 
arrangements and through other agencies whose function is also 
data processing in this state? 
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1.4 Is there provision for the adequate fundingfor data processing 
by the agencies and/or districts which require and utilize the 
data at the local, the regional, and the state levels? What 
should the fair share of the associated and the direct cost of 
this processing be for the distribution of funds toward this 
production itself as opposed to costs for work in systems 
analysis and in the development of programs to provide more 
flexibility and individual options by these users? 

1.5 What provision should there be for adequate, effective safe- 
guards for the integrity of the participating districts and, or 
agencies in the availability of and in the treatment of the data 
as it is processed and is transmitted in the system? To what 
degree has this protection been achieved at this state of devel- 
opment of the system(s)? 

2.1 Is the basis for grouping of the clients and prospective clients 
for these data processing centers adequate for the defined pro- 



2.2 To what extent do the various cooperating agencies and/or 
districts involved in a regional system make and implement 
valuable suggestions to the developments and to the changes of 
the system itself? 

C . Questions Related to the Regional PACE Centers: 

1.1 What share of enabling funds provided for the operation of these 
centers should be specified for planning activities as compared 
with the share that is allocated for the operation of projects 
that are directed toward satisfying the client needs in a region. 
Is the present allocation of these shares reasonable for the 
center(s)? 

1.2 Is there regional participation in the determination of and in 
the actual assignment of priorities for the activities, including 
the project of the centers? 

1.3 What evidence supports or denies the effectiveness of these 
planning centers in terms of: 



(a) the community outside of the school districts and the state 
school system? 

(b) the involvement of the schools and other community organ- 
izations in decision making? ... . , 

(c) the process by which needs have been identified and invol- 
ved in the center(s) activities? 



grams? 
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(d) the outcomes of center activity as indicated by projects, 
the recipients of projects, or other specified activities 
which involve regional clientele. 

(e) the manner in which priorities are determined? 

1.4 What identifiable changes have occured in the client service 
area in terms of attitudes, procedures, and improved instr- 
uctional or pupil performance programs? To what extent are 
these clients as attributable to the program(s) of the center(s)? 

2.1 In what ways are the bases for grouping of the clients of the 
centers sound in terms of the needs of these patron agencies? 
Should the basis of satisfying these needs be through a defin- 
able number of institutions or a combination of such institut- 
ions? 

2.2 Is the staffing pattern of the center(s) appropriate for their 
roles and their specified objectives? 

2.3 What number and relative per cent of districts or agencies 
participate in projects in the region? What number and relative 
percentage of projects are initiated outside the center by these 
client organizations? How is this number and per cent, in each 
case, related to the number of students to be served directly, 
or indirectly by these projects? What relationship does the 
size and the geographical proximity of the center of the parti c- 
pating districts bear to these activities? 

2.4 Are the identified needs being met by the project(s) clearly 
defined and are efforts being made to communicate the intent(s) 
of the project(s) to the region's clientele and interested 
citizens? 

2.5 How effective are the Boards of Directors of the center (s) in 
relationship to the role and the objectives of the center(s)? 

D . Questions Related to both the PACE and the Data Processin g Centers: 

1.1 Should there be a merging of these two agencies in view of the 
data developed in this analysis and the suggested courses of 
action? 

1.2 What are reasonable sequences of action for these centers with- 
in the current time span that is specified for the present fund- 
ing sources which are available to them? 

To what extent is there an over-lapping of the roles and the 
objectives of these two sets of regional agencies? 
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need for a structural reorganization in the region, 
WIC a.*., or in the state beyond the specified center itself 
to accomplish the purposes which are involved in the educational 
system of the state? 



2.2 What is the 
in the area 



E. Conditions: 

1 0 The research firm will furnish reports at regular intervals as 
required by the Advisory Committee to the project and provide 
data to aid this committee in evaluating the conclusions and 
recommendations made by the firm. 

2.0 The research firm will complete the study and submit a final 
written report in 50 copies by the date established by the app- 
licant agency; this report shall follow the format and the 
recommendations made on an interim report to the Advisory 
Committee. The research firm shall agree to withhold release of 
any information to other agencies or public(s) until the final 
report has been made to the Committee and is published by a 
separate subcontractor for the applicant agency. 

3.0 The research firm will obtain Committee approval of the comp- 
osition and the design of the study. 

4.0 The research firm will respect the confidential and anonymous 
nature of all information where appropriate and possible. 

5.0 The research firm will begin its work by the time stated in its 
proprosal which shall be within 30 days after a contract is app- 
roved. 

6.0 The research firm will provide the necessary staff and material 
to perform the study as proposed. 

7.0 The research firm will have available the staff of the separate 
centers and the administrative staff of the project for inter- 
views, discussions, and consultation as staff time permits. 



F. Proposal : 

You are invited to submit a proposal to be incorporated asjgj^jft jje 
contract setting forth the following, but not limited to the specific 
questions which are stated for the funded agencies. Concern and Pro- 
vision for the formal external analysis of the centers and their systems 
and the recommendations for appropriate action to provide more effective 
and more efficient solutions for the problems and situations should 
include these factors: 



me 
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(a) the purposes, the goals, the functions, and the methods of oper- 
ations of the center(s). 

(b) the description of current multiple organizational patterns, 
operational strategies, and fundamental issues related to these 
centers. 

(c) the levels of governmental authority. 

(d) the developing structures and the organizations of the centers. 

(e) the total information and communications process of the state 
educational systems. 

(f) the required qualifications, responsibilities, salaries, and 
numbers of personnel in the centers. 

(g) the evaluation processes of center operation. 

(h) the funding of projects with which these centers are involved. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a report of the evaluation study of California's Re- 
aional Supplementary Educational Centers. Since these 21 Centers are 
fnnlipH hv Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
oMOe^a^^inceVuie III is cal/ed "PACE" (Projects to Advance Crea- 
+Twitw in FHuration) thev have become known as PACE Centers. inis 
studJ y together with the companion study of the State's Regional Data 
Pv'nrpssina Centers was carried out under a Title III grant awarded to 
thp San Jose Unified School District. Our contract was with that district. 
Distri ^administrators arranged for the definition of study specifications 
and minitored our performance to those specifications throughout the course 

of the study. 

In response to the Request for Proposal issued by the San Jose 
i ini fi pH School District with the assistance of the Study Specifications 
rnll ?tPP we ^ designed the study to address issues of probable interest 
to several different "publics": the Congress of the United States, the 

U S. Office of Education, the California State Legi s }? ture ^^ h p«pr V pp!I 0r, 
the State Board of Education, the Department of Education, the PACE Cen- 
tprq and EDP Centers, the intermediate units, the school districts of the 
St^te and the statewide Study Advisory Committee. This report attempts 
to group our concluli ins and recommendations so as to serve tne informa- 
tion needs of those several levels of parti es-at-intcrest. 

It is a stimulating experience to work with the caliber of 
nponle with whom we were in contact during this study. .It was exciting 
to°see whaS has happened of such actual and potentiasigniicancei 
the verv few years since ESEA was but a hope in the hearts of a think 
„p." y it his been a satisfying experience to engage in a study which 
possibly can result in improved educational opportunities for so many. 

We have come to regard ESEA Title III as "the leverage title." 

If adequately funded and managed, the contributions from projects sup- 
norted bv Title III funds can have manifold and far-reaching effects 
P f°or yeari to come. We hope this report ff^ h a tely renects t e promise 
as yet only half-fulfilled, we see in both the title and the PACE Centers. 

Several sections of the report on the PACE Centers, Chapter III, 
Sections B and G of Chapter IV, and parts of Chapter I, reflect informa- 
tion and findinqs we developed in a number of other studies of California s 
^duration svstem We do not apologize for these reflections. On the con- 
trary we believe that prior experience has enabled us to place the find- 
ing from this study in a perspective which contributes to improved 
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understanding. Further, we have used the names of people who importantly 
influenced the development and administration of ESEA Title III , botn 
nationally and in California, thus affecting the style and effects of 
PACE Center organization and operation in the State, We also name indi- 
vidual projects and PACE Centers which exemplify certain salutary charac- 
teristics. We believe this will enable readers who are acquainted with 
such people, projects, or PACE Centers to arrive at incrementally greater 
appreciation of the dynamics affecting efforts to substantially improv 
California's educational system. 

Early in the course of this study it became obvious that the 
EDP Centers and the PACE Centers were two completely different organisms. 
What startld Sut as a joint study of two types of regional centers became 
two separate studies. The printing of the results of these studies as 
two separate reports reflects that functional disparateness. 

We would like to acknowledge the truly excellent cooperation 
and assistance tendered us in the course of this study. The staff in 
the PACE Centers were most cooperative, even after filling out frequently 
massive questionnaires. Board members, county office staff, school dis- 
trict representatives, and community leaders gave freely Oi their time 
in interviews. Some of our interviewees even interrupted their vacations 
to talktius. The depth of this study effort could never have been 
achieved without the interest and willingness to help we have come o 
appreciate so greatly in California educators and their associates. 

The study team particularly appreciates the help r ® ce ]^ d 

from members of the statewide Study Advisory Commil wh ° T !"f Redback" 
on three different occasions, once for a day and a half. The feedbac 
from that qroup was most candid, construct! ve, and appreciated. Finally, 
we'd like to acknowledge the fine support Reived ^ 
client, the administrators of the San Jose Unified School DTStr • 

Dr Georqe M. Downing, Superintendent; Mr. John Davis, Administrative . 
Assistant; and Mr. Peter A. Hartman, hired by the district as the Proj- 
ect Coordinator for this study. Their efforts have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the efficiency with which this project was managed and to the 
value which may be derived from it. 
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I. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This comprehensive study was designed and carried out to re- 
spond to important concerns of several parties-in-interest regarding the 
impact of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
of 1965, particularly the actual and potential contributions of the re- 
gional supplementary educational (PACE) Centers and the regional educa- 
tional data processing (EDP) centers in California funded by Title III. 
This report deals with the study of the PACE Centers. The study report 
on EDP Centers is packaged separately. This chapter is organized to ad- 
dress sequentially those issues and their implications regarding Title III 
and the PACE Centers particularly relevant to concerns at the national, 
state, and local (regional) levels. 

The general purpose, objectives, and national priorities for 
ESEA Title III are stated below as they have been taken and slightly 
paraphrased from the PACE Manual of May, 1967. 

PURPOSE: ...the innovative and exemplary programs supported 

by PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity in Education) are 
intended to contribute substantially to educational improve- 
ment. . . 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. to encourage school districts to develop imaginative, 
innovative solutions to educational problems, and to more 
effectively utilize research findings 

2. to create, design, and make intelligent use of sup- 
plementary centers and services 

3. to translate the latest knowledge about teaching and 
learning into widespread educational practice 

4. to create an awareness of new programs and services of 
high quality 

5. to demonstrate worthwhile innovations in educational 
practices through exemplary programs 

6. to supplement existing programs and facilities 

7. to encourage local school agencies to adapt an exem- 
plary program to local requirements and organize its incor- 
poration into the educational program. 
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"The heart of the PACE program is in these provisions for 
bringing a creative force to the improvement of schools and 
for demonstrating that better practices can be applied. 

EMPHASES: "Because PACE is specifically concerned with crea- 

tive approaches to improve the nation's schools, it must have 
sufficient flexibility both to promote a consistent program 
of innovations and to attack critical problems as they occur, 
priorities in the use of funds must necessarily shift from 
time to time." PACE encourages certain types of projects in 
line with the following priorities. 

1. First priority is given to projects which deal with 
problems in the national interest. Currently, the 
national interest is focused on. (1) improving educa- 
tional opportunities, (2) planning for metropolitan 
areas, (3) meeting needs of rural communities, and 
(4) coordinating all community resources--social , 
cultural, governmental, and industrial— in the estab- 
lishment and achievement of goals in and through edu- 
cation. 

2. Second priority will be given to projects which con- 
tribute to the invention and demonstration stages of 
the innovation (educational development and change) 
process. 

Consideration is given to projects which have one or more 
of these concerns and which also are directed toward meeting 
educational needs in fields that have received insufficient 
attention in the past. 



A. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH NATIONAL IMPLICATIO NS 

1. Much in line with the hopes and expectations °£ r £°!]?*? s “ TTT 
sional legislators and U. S. Office of Education officials, ESEA Title III 
has had a significant, positive impact on educational development, at 
llast in Camornla. ’ihis study confirms many of the cone usiorjs of the 
nationwide study of Title III conducted Dy Mil.er s study team. < 
tion B of Chapter II summarizes a number of Miller s findings with which 
we concur and indicates a few exceptions to the conclusions of that study.) 
However the full potential of Title III has not yet been realized. A 
few politically or administratively expedient compromises appear to hav 
taken their toll in attenuating the title's primary thrust toward signi- 
ficant educational reform as envisioned by President Johnson s Task Force 
on Education chaired by John Gardner. (Section A of Chapter II an p- 
pendix B treat the issues and dynamics underlying such compromises.) 



i Mil i pr Richard I.. Catalyst for Change. A National Study of ESj/\ 
Title III (PACE): USOE Contract No. OEC 2-7-0UUU/4-UU/4, January 31, 
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Maximum benefit from the Title III program will be achieved 
through policies and practices which re-emphasize the focus on the de- 
velopment, demonstration, and diffusion of truly exemplary, i«e., demon- 
strably superior, solutions to critical educational problems. The intent 
of Title III projects should be to achieve significant, even quantum, 
changes in the quality of education and widespread adaptation and adoption of 
concepts and programs successful in producing such change. (See Section B 
of Chapter II for a discussion of the educational change process.) Title III 
guidelines should attempt to redress observed tendencies toward (a) the 
fragmentation of effort and the dilution of impact which results from 
the allocation of Title III funds as a virtual categorical aid to subject 
areas, specialized services, particular population segments, or areas of 
critical need. The guidelines should stress the use of Title III projects 
and funds to support broadly conceived program developments which integrate 
traditionally separate areas of specialization in convergent, mutually sup- 
portive efforts toward educational reform. 

Responses by project applicants keying primarily on the "inno- 
vative" aspects of Title III also have tended to be dysfunctional. Rarely 
are school districts able to mobilize the resources necessary to invent <te 
novo those educational developments which are most apt to result in sub- 
stantial educational improvement, and they should not be expected to do 
so. The cost and inefficiency of such efforts when compared to derived 
benefits are typically no bargain. Moreover, the most critical need is 
not for more inventions; it is for the broader diffusion of educational 
developments already tested and known to work. The characteristic time 
lag of educational innovation diffusion is an indictment of our educa- 
tion system. Projects to support innovation in school districts should 
be limited largely to the innovative packaging and adaptation of elements 
of concepts, programs and services developed and tested elsewhere. 

Title III guidelines should be revised accordingly. 

The invention, design, development, and initial testing func- 
tions should be allocated to agencies and institutions more suitably 
equipped to carry them out, e.g., educational research and development 
centers and regional educational laboratories. PACE Centers can perform 
a unique and needed linking function between such specialized agencies 
and school districts. (Chapters II and III contain discussions of the 
differentiated and supplementary role of PACE Centers in carrying out 
such a linking function. Chapter IV deals with the evaluation of the 
ways in which PACE Centers fulfill this role.) 

In order to capitalize most effectively on the unique poten- 
tial of Title III, there is a need to de-emphasize those aspects of 
Title III which provide for the "extension" of services in the direction 
of improved quality or quantity. The impact of limited Title III funds 
should not be attenuated by their use to extend or supplement services 
even where such extensions might be both innovative and needed. There 
is absolutely no question but that supplementary or extended programs 
and services are needed in many parts of the country and that often the 
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great. However, the very magnitude of such need defiestbecapa-^ 

limited Title III funds to even begin to satisfy existing Require 

If Droiect funds are granted on the basis of need, vas y 9 

money wni be needed. Further, such extensions or supplements 
money win . . . , naturej they tend to be more or less 

all too often they have only minimal im- 

education. 



sums of ... 

are usually rather specialized 
"tune ups" and "tack ons," and 
pact on the overall quality of 



2 The regional concept of supplementary educational (PACE) 

nco nf nooled resources among districts and intermediate umcb. ' M «.j 
nnpratp^to ameliorate proclivities toward isolationism and parochial is . 
Thev stimulate interaction and communication among a variety of parties- 
in-interest regardingeducational development and change. They provide 
vphirle for stimulating more extensive community involvement in as 

n 6 ?t learner needs and in developing dialogues among elements 

12 9 n,r P ni oral i Stic society in support of quality education. In a truly 
supplementary •»». the, ?'«” — “jj S ’ 9 X)"h"'d be 

^ Ti tip III as the program to support substantial educational 
development ind tbenge aid to fund 

z s h v7f?u.°(f d ”;«" »« 

ssssajM^ ssssra.-as-*! sssa s, 

ESEA Title III. 

to Title III provided. We recommend that Federal funding of ^ 
projects under this P ro ^* m ^ e t ^ s °^e^of W the highlHuccessful^lational 

tion as compared to its wealth. 



2. Ibid . 
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This differentiation between a program oriented toward the 
support of significant educational reform vs. one oriented to help meet 
critical needs would serve to reduce the confusion about the purpose of 
Title III now apparent among educators and legislators. The administra- 
tion of Title III by the states invites the dispersion of Title III funds 
among a variety of categorical applications to meet narrowly defined needs, 
and results in dilution of the potential impact of the program through 
politically popular provisions of "a little something for everyone." 



4. Title III provisions should be changed so as to provide 
for continued Federal funding of supplementary educational (PACE) cen- 
ters subject to periodic evaluations. We submit that the importance of 
regional PACE Centers in furthering the national interest in educational 
reform and in supporting significant steps toward the systematic develop- 
ment of quality education justifies this change. Federal funding of other 
Title III projects demonstrating exemplary educational developments and 
stimulating their diffusion should continue to be limited to a maximum 
period of three years. This conclusion is based on the rationale that 
if the demonstrated programs and services are truly exemplary, as shown 
through appropriate evaluations and as recognized and appreciated through 
an improved dissemination process, the states or districts will support 
their diffusion and adoption in other locations where they are needed. 

The critical test of the value of a demonstrated new educational develop- 
ment is whether the district hosting the demonstration continues to sup- 
port it after termination of Federal funding. 



5. There is a need for the development and articulation of 
a national strategy for coordinating Titles III and IV in order to fur- 
ther capitalize upon the potential inherent in these two programs. This 
strategy to facilitate the process of educational development and change 
throughout the nation should be implemented by (a) policy and procedural 
guidelines developed in the U. S. Office of Education for coordinating 
the activities and the use of the nationwide network of regional educa- 
tional laboratories, educational research and development centers, and 
supplementary educational (PACE) centers; and (b) the establishment of 
a "data bank" which capitalizes upon but which goes well beyond the cur- 
rent ERIC (Educational Research Information Centers) system. This data 
bank should contain more information of an evaluative nature (than does 
ERIC) so as to provide needed assistance in decision making at state and 
regional levels. Educational planners require improved access to infor- 
mation generated all over the country as to what kind of educational de- 
velopments work best under what conditions. Educational planners in Cali- 
fornia need access to information which may have been developed in Illi- 
nois, New York, or other states in order to avoid the unnecessary expense 
of "re-inventing the wheel." Further, there is a critical need for in- 
formation which indicates what didn't work and why. Access to such in- 
formation could prevent false steps and failures costly in time, money, 
and commitment. The national interest in the efficient use of planning 
time and resources and in the effective exploitation of the results of 
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nationwide investments in educational development would seem to justify 
the implementation of this recommendation. 



6. Congressional action should be taken to redress the mis- 
match of Federal funding periods with the school year. Approved projects 
should be funded no later than the first of dune so that material and 
supplies can be purchased, facilities can be secured, and staff hired 
during the summer months, if the project is to be operative at the begin- 
ning of the school year. This means that appropriations should.be made 
by the first of January in order to accommodate the administrative proc- 
esses of project application, review, and approval. Current schedules 
of appropriation and funding precipitate serious problems at state, re- 
gional and local levels in planning, budgeting, and hiring. These prob- 
lems seriously constrain the effectiveness of the Title III program in 
its implementation. 

If it is indeed impossible to adjust the timing of project 
funding approval, sono of the problems could be ameliorated by funding 
multiyear projects for two year periods subject to annual evaluations 
which justify yearly extensions. 



B. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR THE STATE 

1. Because of the unique mission and the important contribu- 
tions of the 'regional PACE Centers in California, a modified network of 
these PACE Centers should be continued in operation as an integral part 
of the State's educational system. Under the governance of the State 
Board of Education, the educational system of the State must carry out 
the following seven broadly defined major functions: 

(1) Sensing emerging needs for educational development in the 
State, and for related changes in the State's educational 

system. 

(2) Assigning priorities and allocating resources among areas 
of discovered need in the context of comprehensive and 
integrated State plans for education. 

(3) Providing for the design of improved instructional pro- 
grams and services, and for the stimulation and support 
of new educational developments to meet the discovered 
needs. 

(4) Evaluating both new and established educational programs 
and services, the ways in which such programs and services 
are planned and administered, and requirements for redirect- 
ing allocations of human and material resources. 

(5) Facilitating the dissemination of information regarding 
new instructional programs and services and their effects. 
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(6) Encouraging and supporting the adoption of new educational 
developments and improved instructional programs and serv- 
ices. 

(7) Assuring the quality of educational offerings in accord- 
ance with legislative mandates and as required by regu- 
lations of the State Board. 

The PACE Centers make major contributions in directly carrying 
out responsibilities associated with functional requirements numbered 1, 

3, 5, and 6. They assist importantly in carrying out functional requirements 
numbered 2 and 4. I hey “should not be involved in the policing functions 
of number 7. In supplementing the missions and functions of the Depart- 
ment of Education, the intermediate units, and the local districts, and 
in fulfilling otherwise unmet needs of policy-making boards of education 
responsible for the quality of education in the State, the unique MISSION 
of the PACE Centers should be TO STIMULATE, AND ASSIST IN PLANNING FOR 
AND IN THE DIFFUSION OF, SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE WHICH 
IS RESPONSIVE TO IMPORTANT STUDENT NEEDS. 

A detailed set of client-oriented functions and organizational 
maintenance functions recommended for the PACE Centers is presented in 
Appendix C. The key elements of those functional requirements are listed 

below. 



Client-Oriented Functions 

(1) Inform constituents of the purpose of ESEA Title III, 
the mission of the Center, and the range of services 
available from Center staff and ad hoc consultants 

(2) Provide for the assessment of educational needs in the 
area served 

(3) Thoroughly investigate what has been done elsewhere in 
coping with those kinds of needs (type or area of need, 
intensity, characteristics of learners, and etiology of 
needs) assigned high priority by the community 

(4) Determine the capabilities and resources needed to ef- 
fect the adaptation and adoption of possible "solutions" 
to high priority needs, involving resource persons and 
community representatives where appropriate and possible 

(5) Assist community representatives in assessing and inven- 
torying the nature and extent of capabilities and resources 
in and available to the community in its efforts to modify 
and/or adopt possible solutions to meet high priority needs 

(6) Organize discussions among educators, community leaders and 
other resource persons to review developed information and 
plan ways of utilizing available resources in meeting the 
high priority needs of learners in the most effective man- 
ner 
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(7) Provide for supplying continuing support and necessary 
' technical knowledge to agencies striving to develop inno- 
vative and/or exemplary educational programs and P r °J®!?ts 
to test and demonstrate the effectiveness of likely so 
tions to priority problems 

(81 Assist districts which are not importantly involved in 
ongoing demonstration projects, but which have priority 
learner needs similar to those treated by.a given project, 
in investigating the feasibility of adopting demonstrated 

solutions to those needs 

Organizational Maintenance Functions of the Centers 

(1) Identify and fulfill needed change agent roles in the 
area served by the Center and in ways appreci ateci by the 
community and consistent with tne spirit of ESEA Title n 

(2) Periodically evaluate the appropriateness of the Center's 
defined role, its strategy, the effectiveness and costs 
of its current functions, the array of services offered 
(vs. those utilized), the allocation of time and effort, 
and the appropriateness of the staffing pattern of the 
Center 

(3) Modify the Center's role, strategy, functions, budget, 

* services offered, staffing pattern, and allocation of 

time and effort in light of evaluative information regal- 
ing current needs in the service area, th ® c£! t e 

capabilities of other resource agencies, and new State 

and Federal priorities and guidelines 

(41 Exchange information among Centers and with other ap- 
( propriate agencies regarding newly developed techniques, 

results of literature searches, useful resource persons 

and agencies, results of project planning < efforts, proj 
ect proposals (including those rejected, together with 
reasons why), the progress and re $ ul ts of optional 
Droiects, the existence and availability of unique or 
highly developed skills among Center staff, new approaches 
to project evaluation, information dissemination, and the 
stimulation of diffusion of demonstrated: solutions to 

other districts, etc., to the end that tj*® f™ 1 ,, 

efforts of all Centers can be made more widely available 

(5) Cooperate with other agencies and institutions in pi an- 

ning ways in which the roles of each can ^ differentiated 
and functional linkages established among^them so as to 
facilitate efficient operation of a true system of edu- 
cational development 
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In order for the PACE Centers to most effectively fulf! 11 
their mission, serve the important functional requirements of the State s 
educational °sy stem indicated earlier, and carry out the functions listed 
above, we recommend the following changes. 

a The PACE Centers should be regrouped and reduced in number 
in order to emphasize and capitalize upon their regional 
character, facilitate more multidistrict planning and 
interagency cooperation, and increase their organizational 
effectiveness. 

b. The management structure of the PACE Centers should be 

reorganized and redefined in order to increase the " 

istic representation on their boards of directors, reduce the 
degree to which some PACE Centers have been c ° 0 P^d or 
controlled by administrators of the educational establi 
ment, and facilitate the Centers' capacity to influence 
significant educational development by working from the 
outside in." 

c. The reorganized network of PACE Centers 

to be funded at an annual level of approximately $2.0 to 
2.5 million. If Federal funding for these Centers is ter- 
minated, then State funding should be provided. 

Background information and specific conclusions in support of these recom- 
mendations are detailed -in Sections D through H of Chapter IV. 



2. Our recommendations for the reorganization of PACE Centers 
are based on our evaluations of the factors which ot enhanced and de- 
tv'artpd from the effectiveness of the Centers in fulfilling their missio 
and carrying out their functions. After considering such factors and 
takino into account possible ways of grouping PACE Center service areas 
in order to most economically serve the constituents, we |f e =o | J im ®" d 1 ’ 7 as 
a "first cut" at reorganizing PACE Center groupings, a network of 17 
Centers!! With the exception of Los Angeles City, Los Angeles County and 
thp MetroDolitan Bay Area districts (San Francisco, Richmond, Ber 
and Oakland), the other 14 PACE Centers are multicounty groupings. This 
configuration is shown in Section F of Chapter IV, 

Our analysis indicated that student enrollment (100,000 to 
o nn nnnl as a criterion for determining PACE Center service area bounda- 
ries°was not as Important as criteria of geographic size number and size 
f -individual school districts in the service area, and differences in 
+1 ’afmnnK-anhir characteristics of school districts in the service area. 

°ur ”“^ t ^J|Si5X%oSS e iS accommodati ng a demographi c dif- 

Advisory a Commission to consider in drafting revised policies and guidelines 
for PACE Center operations. 
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With regard to the reorganization or re-establishment of PACE 
Centers, we recommend that the role of the applicant agent be 1 imi ® 0 

two functions: (1) preparing and submitting the project proposal for 

PACE Center, and (2) establishing an advisory committee to recruit the 
initial members of the Executive Board. Thereafter, the responsibility 
for setting Center policy and overseeing the ongoing operation of the 
Center should be vested in the Center's Executive Board It would be 
desirable also to turn over the fiscal responsibilities fo ^ PACE Center 
operations to the Executive Board through some kind of a co " tra £t ua l ar 
rangement. However, any such arrangement would have to meet with tne 
approval of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

We recognize that the applicant agents in California presently 
carry out these two functions. However, at the same time, we recognize 
that, in a number of instances, the applicant agent s role, function, 
and influence have far exceeded what we recommend. By exerting s trice 
budgetary controlover the Center, by insisting that PACE Centers conform 
to their mode of operation, by loading Executive Boards with administra- 
tors bv lack of support, or by autocratic control, several applicant 
agencies have exerted a very considerable amount of influence over a num- 
ber of PACE Centers' policies and operations. Because of this, some 



or 'so of the PACE Centers have been coopted by the educational establish- 
ment to a greater or lesser degree. 

Those eight PACE Centers should be freer than they presently 
are to chart their own course. PACE Center staff should be accountab e 
oni v to the Center's board, and not to the top admimstrator(s) of the 
applicant agency. A PACE Executive Board should be comprised of repre- 
sentatives of our pluralistic society, accountable and free to re 1 ate to 
many "publics," including members of intermediate unit an d . dl strict boar 
who Y are responsible for the quality of education in their institutions. 
The applicant agent's influence on PACE should be no greater ^han tha 
of any other "public" and should be manifested in the same way— 9 
representative on the Center's Executive Board. 

To provide for an Executive Board widely representative of 
manv "Dublics," we recommend a large self-perpetuating board, 12 to 1/ 
members and that representatives from at least four different resource 
groups in the community be appointed to each Executive Board, (a) cul 
tural groups, (b) community organizations and minority groups, (c) educa- 
tors— administrators, teachers, PTA members, and representatives of 
higher education, and (d) "consumer" groups, such as the professions, 
business, industry, labor, or other commercial invests. Hoover, re- 
gardless of pluralistic considerations, the board must be comprised of 
individuals truly interested in quality education. 
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It is sad but true that PACE Centers in California as yet 
have had little impact on teachers, and vice versa. In fact, it probably 
is safe to say that the majority of California teachers have no knowledge 
as to the purpose of Title III and the mission and functions of PACE Cen- 
ters. One way to insure more involvement of teachers in PACE is to pro- 
vide them more representation on the Executive Board. Teachers appointed 
to the board might serve as representatives of a school, a school district, 
or a professional teachers organization (this would provide an opportunity 
for one person to speak for and report back to a large number of teachers). 
Recognizing the growing interest of teachers in influencing the course of 
education in this country, and recognizing that the teacher is a most vi- 
tal component of any plan to change and improve educational programs in 
the classroom, we firmly believe that teachers should have representation 
on boards equal to that of administrators. 

We recommend that the role of PACE Executive Boards be that 
of setting policy. We recognize that the role of most boards is to make 
policy. However, we raise the issue and make the recommendation because 
several PACE Center boards have spent much of their time wrestling with 
administrative issues. Too often, these forays into administration come 
at the expense of important policy matters. 

We recommend that PACE Centers make extensive use of ad hoc 
advisory committees to carry out specific tasks of importance to the 
Center. Not many PACE Centers in California have had continuing success 
with advisory committees. Conceived by many Centers as regional advis- 
ory groups to the boards, a number of advisory committees have died a 
natural death due to lack of interest on the part of committee members and 
lack of direction from PACE boards and staff. Some became disenchanted 
because they had no decision-making powers. Most felt they had no sig- 
nificant influence, and a few resented being "window dressing." 

However, we believe, if given the proper direction and leader- 
ship, advisory committees can be quite valuable. They can focus on one 
problem area and study it in depth— something for which a board does not 
have time. They could provide expertise or special resources in a given 
area, e.g., music, art, reading, school organization, educational tech- 
nology, and so on. So that it can function adequately in its role, an 
advisory committee needs to be given a clear and explicit charge. The 
task given should be important and meaningful in order to insure the 
interest and involvement of the committee members. When the task is com- 
plete, the advisory committee should be dissolved. 

We recommend that the State Educational Innovation Advisory 
Commission adopt guidelines to provide for three different types of ap- 
plicant agents: 

(1) In those rare situations where the service area of the 
PACE Center would most logically be a one-city or one- 
county area, the applicant agency should be the city 
board of education or the county board of education, 
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respectively. (Although we understand that some legal 
opinion holds that county superintendents are the legal 
applicant agency, we still maintain that, as the po icy 
group responsible for educational quality, the board 
should have this role.) 

(2) In cases other than those above, and when it is possible 
to do so, the applicant agency should be established 
through a joint powers agreement. 

(3) In those cases where joint powers agreements are not 
achieved, the State Commission might request a county 
board of education or a district board of education to 
act as the applicant agency, and may utilize an ad hoc 
survey team, as well as the State administrative unit, 
to develop the necessary data and proposal. 

The very large city, Los Angeles, is a special case and in 
manv wavs acts as an intermediate unit and state unit of education. It 
freauentlv relates directly to Sacramento and to Washingtpq for certain 
purposes rather than through the Office of the County Superintendent or 
the State Department of Education. Also, the divers Tty and .scop 

problems and resources suggests regional status and S J f ! c . y ke 
least equivalent to and probably greater than many PACE Centei r se^ 
areas comprised of multiple school districts an 

Recording Los Angeles City, the Center's Executive Board 
,nd its director must be influential in the resource allocation process 
of the^system The Executive Board should be independent and the direc- 
?or should serve that board and be administratively attached to the dis- 
trict organization directly under the deputy superintendent. 

Similar considerations of relationships should hold for PACE 
renters servinq one county. The Center must be permitted to achieve a 
hiSh dlqree of organizational independence and functional integrity by 
operating under a policy-making Executive Board established by an a vi 

o P ry committee to the applicant agency It is a PPf > h ^^ical a d 
renters of this sort will at least initially require the political and 
possibly the operational support of the county board and superinten- 
dent. However, the Centers must be established so as to be able to pro 
vide services in response to needs of its clientele and not as agents 
of the county boards or superintendents. 

Utilization of joint powers agreements for designating appii- 
cant aqents which in turn submit project proposals to establish PALt 
Centers serving multiple counties and school districts implies that 
each Dartici Dating agency in the joint powers agreement will give up 
some degree 1 of autonomy in order to facilitate the effective operation 
of the PACE Centers. Probably certain boards of education, county an / 
or di strict superintendents and other educational leaders will need to 
take the initiative in creating such joint powers agreements. However, 
it is recommended that the State Educational Innovation Advisory Commission, 
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possibly with a task force or study group comprised of members of CASA 
and CSBA, and with assistance from appropriate legal advisors, attempt 
to draw up a model joint powers agreement on which to base others in the 
State. 



Some county and district superintendents will be understandably 
disappointed with this recommendation. They will want "their own" Centers. 
However, our conclusions strongly suggest that in order for Centers to 
be viable in thei* relationships to clients and in carrying out their 
mission, they must have adequate prerogatives to function as change agents 
and in accordance with client needs rather than those of the applicant 
agent. 



It is quite possible that in some locations joint powers agree- 
ments will not be reached. In these cases we suggest that the State Com- 
mission might act to designate the applicant agent most appropriate for 
taking the initial steps of establishing a regional PACE Center. The 
understanding in these cases would be that a joint powers agreement is 
still desired and that efforts will continue to achieve such agreement. 

The powers and functions of the initial applicant agent, unless they 
had been completely discharged, would be transferred accordingly. 

We further recommend that if the Commissioner of Education 
cannot approve arrangements which limit the responsibilities of the ap- 
plicant agent to just the two mentioned earlier, the fiscal responsibili- 
ties of the applicant agent (the only ones remaining after the Center 
becomes operational) should be rotated by agreement or contract among 
legally appropriate agencies participating in the PACE Center. This 
process could be effected with or without a joint powers agreement and 
would reduce the possibility of the Center being adversely constrained 
by an habitually controlling applicant agent. 

All this organizational and legal negotiation represents a very 
considerable amount of effort and potential frustration. But, if all 
the PACE Centers enjoyed the flexibility to act as responsively to client 
needs as approximately two-thirds of the Centers do, these recommenda- 
tions would not be necessary. Even so, they are by no means entirely 
satisfactory since joint powers agreements may be stymied either legally 
or by the lack of enough "joint" participants. Thus, some areas may 
not be adequately served. 

The most effective solution, one we have recommended before 
and now do again to the Legislature, is to consolidate and strengthen 
the intermediate units. Section B of Chapter III contains a short dis- 
cussion of the role of the intermediate unit in California's system of 
public education and its current difficulties in coordinating instruc- 
tional development. Appendix D presents the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the "Committee of Ten" regarding the future role of the inter- 
mediate unit. Drawing upon that material and our own experience, we 
offer the following recommendations. Establish no more than 25 inter- 
mediate units; provide for elected boards and appointed superintendents; 
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amend those statutes and regulations which constrain them from function- 
inq as area-wide policy making and administrative units; and attach a 
PACE Center, together with its Executive Board, to each strengthened and 
reorganized intermediate unit to serve as the arm of the unit responsible 
for planning and development in support of systematic change toward qual- 
ity education. Perhaps the Legislature also would consider applying a 
proportion of the County School Service Fund to the support of these 
transplanted agencies chartered to work for educational improvement. 



3 If, in spite of the results of this study and our recom- 
mendations, Federal funding of PACE Centers is terminated, we urge fund- 
inq by the State. The Legislature, of course, will want to receive recom- 
mendations from the newly chartered (by AB 1865) State Educational Inno- 
vation Advisory Commission regarding the number of Centers to be contin- 
ued and the level of support to be provided. We trust that the State 
Board, with its interest in supporting educational development and qual- 
ity education, also will make its views known to the Legislature. An 
appropriation by the Legislature for this purpose would, of course, be 
the simplest mode of financing the PACE Centers. Perhaps more likely 
is that the Legislature would be willing to allocate a given number of 
dollars from the school fund (either the General School Fund or the 
County School Service Fund) to support the Centers. Allocations from 
the County School Service Fund might have the additional advantage of 
encouraging closer working relationships between staff of the intermedi- 
ate units and staff of the PACE Centers. 

One possible alternative to the maintenance and support of 
PACE Centers as quasi -independent institutions is to assign them to a 
third or so of the existing Offices of County Superintendents of Schools. 
Judqing from the results of our study, this would be a serious error. 

In at least half such instances, the PACE Centers would tend to become 
regular operating units of the County Offices occupied more with day-to- 
day concerns and pressing short term operating problems than with the 
mission of stimulating truly significant change toward quality education. 



4. We determined that a need existed not only nationally 
but also within the State for a "switching center" for the collection, 
analysis, interpretation, and dissemination of information important to 
educational development in the State. This information switching center 
should be able to capitalize upon baseline data generated by the (^com- 
mended) California Educational Information System (CEIS) , and should be Hll 
tied in with the sophisticated resources of the recommended Bur ^ u 
cational Reference in the Department of Education. It also could be T™ 
with the (hopefully upgraded and extended) national information system (ERIC) 
and operate in liaison with regional educat i ° nal _^ abor ® 

research and development centers in the State. Through the national informa 
tion system it should achieve linkages with regional laboratories and research 
aid development centers in other states, and benefit from the results of pe- 
riodic, systematic, nationwide educational assessments. 
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Since Title III now provides 7 1/2 percent of the State's al- 
location of Title III monies for state-level administration of the title, 
we recommend that approximately half--perhaps 4 percent— of these funds 
be allocated for staff salaries, other support expenses and travel, and 
the other half—perhaps 3 1/2 percent— be allocated for the important 
kinds of dissemination processes mentioned above. Such a strengthened 
state-level information dissemination process would be in line with the 
provisions of AB 1865. We suggest that these dissemination funds be 
used not only for information collection, analysis, and dissemination, 
but also for the support of visitations and travel of school district 
personnel to demonstrations and workshops held in other parts of the 
State, for conferences and seminar expenses, and, particularly, for the 
establishment of three- to four-week workshops at the site of a particu- 
larly successful demonstration in order that participants can receive 
more than a "show and tell" benefit. Such workshops would permit par- 
ticipants to actually get. involved in the educational processes being 
demonstrated and to obtain "hands on" experience. They could see for 
themselves what worked and what did not and, if the demonstration was 
truly successful, the enthusiasm of the local district people probably 
would be contagious. Such dissemination processes are more expensive 
than the standard, routine ones, but they hold much greater promise of 
stimulating meaningful diffusion, particularly in generating commitment 
to adopt demonstrated solutions to important educational problems. 



5. Concerning the facilitation of interagency cooperation 
in stimulating educational development and change, we endorse the State 
Committee on Public Education's recommendation to establish laboratory 
and demonstration schools, in possible conjunction with regional educa- 
tional laboratories, for the purpose of trying out dramatically new edu- 
cational programs and processes. We applaud the State Board for acting 
on this recommendation and for waiving substantive requirements of the 
Education Code which might constrain the use of as yet unsanctioned 
courses of study, textbooks, teaching staff, and other mandated require- 
ments. 



We recommend that the State Board take similar action with 
respect to approved Title III projects in the State. We suggest that 
State Board approval of a Title III project automatically confer upon the 
district hosting the project the status of a laboratory or experimental ^ 
school for those students and schools actually participating in the proj- 
ect. This action probably would significantly enhance the innovativeness 
of projects designed and applied for. It possibly would provide consider- 
able feedback valuable to districts interested in exploiting the possi- 
bilities of the new Senate Bill 1, the recent "Magna Carta" of education 
in California. 



6. One deficiency of some significance discovered in our study 
was the need for more and better evaluation tools and processes. This is 
a generic problem of education, in California as well as in the rest of 
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the nation. 



as 



It was mentioned in the annual report of Title I carried out 

by the annual re- 
1967 nationwide 
Legislative Ana- 

well as by other educational observers. 



by the Office of Compensatory Education in Cal i form* a, bj 
port of the U. S. Office of Education on Title I, by the 
study of Title III by Richard Miller, and by California : 



;tudy 
lyst. 

The state-level administrative unit for Title III should con- 
tain professional staff with top level skills in research design and 
evaluation. However, this requirement is not specific to Title III ad- 
ministration. It is generally needed for the several programs and acti- 
vities of the Department. There is a definite requirement for direction, 
coordination and integration of evaluation processes and results on a 
Department-wide basis. These upgraded and centrally coordinated evalua- 
tion capabilities should be directed toward the design of improved 
needs assessment tools, processes, and systems, so that periodic readings 
can be taken of educational needs in the State to serve as baselines from 
which to measure the effects of program treatment applied to satisfy those 
needs. Results of such periodic surveys should constitute one ^portant 
input toward the recommended annual report of the State Board and J? e " 
partment regarding their stewardship of public education. These evalua- 
tion data also would help to satisfy the reporting requirements of the 
Legislature and the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Upgraded evaluation 
processes applied to the results of district projects and to the manage- 
ment of those projects, as well as to the effects and management of PACE 
Centers will provide important data and guidance for decision making. 

Such data is notably lacking at the present time. 

It is obvious by now that the standard, stereotyped methods 
of evaluation are only marginally appropriate for many of the desired 
uses Creative new methods must be developed. Perhaps evaluation acti- 
vities might also be used to facilitate the diffusion stages of the proc- 
ess of educational development and change. For example, we recommend 
that the state-level Title III administrative unit organize aseries of 
evaluation teams to visit periodically PACE Centers and districts or . 
intermediate units hosting Title III projects to evaluate their activi- 
ties and results. Such teams should be multidisciplinary and pluralistic 
in their make-up and, hopefully, would include members of the staff of 
other PACE Centers, professional staff from the regional educational labo- 
ratories, staff members from intermediate units, and importantly, teachers 
and administrators from districts likely to be interested in the new de- 
velopment being demonstrated. This experience as a member of an evalua- 
tion team might have an impact on such district staff well beyond that 
afforded by a regular "show and tu 11" visit to a demonstration project. 
Consequently, interest in and potential commitment to adopt ^he demon- 
strated and evaluated educational development in the district back home 
may be a dividend from this evaluation process. 
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C. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR LOCAL ( REGIONAL) 
LEVELS “ 



Much of the material in the two preceding sections is directly 
relevant to the interests and concerns of PACE Centers, intermediate units, 
and local school districts. Summary statements of a few other conclusions 
and recommendations may be pertinent here. Chapter IV, especially Sections 
C through G, and Appendices A, C, and E contain a more comprehensive and 
detailed discussion of the conclusions and recommendations regarding the 
PACE Centers. 

1 . We recommend that the staff of PACE Centers be exposed to 
training programs and workshops carried out by Operation PEP (Preparing 
Educational Planners) or by graduates of that program. Such training 
generally has been viewed as valuable by our contacts and interviewees. 



2. In the preceding section we made some observations about 
the needs assessment processes and recommended ways of improving general 
evaluation processes. Perhaps it would be helpful to note some conclu- 
sions backing up those recommendations. 

Of the several major PACE Center functions, that of needs as- 
sessment and analysis is the least well executed. Intensity of need, 
except in some relative terms, was not generally measured. However, the 
process of focusing PACE Center activity upon identified areas of need 
was generally satisfactory. The community discussions concerning educa- 
tional needs and what to do about them generated considerable community 
support for educational development. 

Among the PACE Center activities, one of the best performed 
was that of helping clients determine what might be done about identi- 
fied needs. Staff resources were mobilized extensively to assist clients 
in this kind of planning. Early project proposals suffered from a lack 
of operationally defined or measurable objectives which were directly re- 
lated to specified educational needs; but the situation is improving. 

In general, there was wide regional participation in the dis- 
cussions regarding needs assessment and priority setting among needs. 
However, in terms of assigning priorities to identified needs, the actual 
decision making was much more closely controlled, particularly by boards 
of directors and county superintendents. 



3. Although most all the Centers had outlined an appropriate 
process for determining priority issues on which considerable Center ef- 
fort would be focused, the actual efficacy of this process was not nearly 
so widely evident. As indicated earlier, we recommend the more effective 
use of ad hoc advisory committees. 

Among the various community groups and organizations, the seg- 
ment most thoroughly involved in the decision making of the Centers was 
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that of the school community. Even so, in at least six or eight Centers, 
district superintendents were not admitted to full partnership with 
county superintendents in this decision-making process. Administrators 
were involved to a much greater degree in decision-making and planning 
than were teachers. 

The Centers most effective in carrying out their mission and 
functions in assisting client districts were those which had been suc- 
cessful in their efforts to significantly involve elements of the commu- 
nity in the management processes of the Center as well as in its client 
oriented activities. 



4. On the average, about 40 percent of the project propos- 
als designed and submitted with at least some PACE Center assistance are 
approved and funded. However, those benefiting from significant degrees 
of PACE Center assistance are approved approximately 50 percent of the 
time while those prepared with a good deal less assistance from the Cen- 
ters are approved about 30 percent of the time. 



5. Although the initial focus of PACE Center activity was 
on needs assessment and proposal writing, this focus has shifted signifi- 
cantly in the last year or so. More effort is now devoted to assisting 
clients in long-range planning, in identifying kinds of solutions to 
educational problems which might be supported by programs other than 
Title III, and by developing contingency plans for projects submitted for 
funding in order to assure implementation of some aspects of the project 
even if it does not become funded. In particular, the Centers have in- 
creased the number of seminars, workshops, conferences, and other inserv- 
ice training experiences arranged for teachers and middle level profes- 
sional staff in client school districts. These new activities generally 
have been well received. 



6. While we did not evaluate the effects of projects designed 
with the help of PACE Centers, we observed in passing that a number of 
such projects were producing some evidence of increased student achieve- 
ment, but there was even more evidence of student and teacher enthusiasm, 
parental involvement in and support of schools, and teacher involvement 
in inservice training. One or two projects serve as exemplary models for 
establishing participatory community responsibility for educational qual- 
ity. 



7. The number of school districts involved in PACE Center 
activities of various kinds is much more impressive than the number and 
variety of community resource groups involved. Fifty-nine percent of 
districts within the State participated in needs assessments; 22 percent 
participated in the formulation of goals and priorities; and 33 percent 
were represented on various PACE Center advisory or steering committees. 
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Cultural agencies or groups are represented on the boards of only three 
PACE Centers and on the advisory committees of only 11 Centers. Business 
and industry has been involved in several projects mostly related to voca- 
tional education or work study, but only about 25 percent of the PACE 
Centers are making good use of the potential represented by this import- 
ant sector of our society. However, institutions of higher education are 
much more adequately represented and involved in the activities of the 
PACE Centers. Community organizations are more widely represented and 
involved than are all other categories of nonschool community resources 
with the exception of colleges and universities. Minimal involvement . 
has taken place with the two regional educational laboratories in Cali- 
fornia. Parochial school representatives appear to be moderately well 
represented in PACE Center activities and management functions. 



8. In spite of the extent of involvement of school districts 
in PACE Center affairs we were surprised to find a substantial number of 
district administrators who did not understand the purpose of Title III, 
nor did they appreciate the services available from PACE Centers. It 
was obvious that those administrators who were unaware of Title III and 
of the functions of the PACE Centers were most apt to be critical of 
the Centers and of the amount of funds applied to their support. 



9. In spite of the generally impressive activities of the 
PACE Centers and the nature and caliber of projects which have been ap- 
proved and implemented, there is one process central to the prime thrust 
of Title III that is not yet well advanced: the process of diffusing 

educational developments installed and demonstrated in a "host" district 
into other districts which also should be able to use the demonstrated 
"solution." As yet, the seminal or leverage effect of demonstration 
projects on other school districts generally has been slight. New ap- 
proaches to facilitate adaptation and adoption must be designed and im- 
plementedo 



10. The staffing pattern of the 21 PACE Centers in California 
in general appears to be quite appropriate for their roles and specified 
objectives. We were generally impressed by the staff quality in most 
Centers. However, the salary schedules of approximately half the Centers, 
most of which were based on the salary structure of the county offices, 
are low enough to present obstacles to hiring qualified directors and 

staff. 



11. It rapidly became apparent in this study that therewas 
virtually zero overlap between the roles and objectives of the regional 
data processing (EDP) centers and the regional PACE Centers. A goal 
of one agency is to achieve a highly standardized, efficient operation 
with resulting low unit costs and a sufficiently large market penetration 
to generate enough revenue to cover operational costs. The role of the 
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other agency is to stimulate and facilitate educational development and 
change. Standardization of product line is anathema, the PACE Centers 
are totally dependent on outside funds since they generate no revenues. 

The services provided by EDP Centers focus on the aggregation, 
analysis, and transmission of data, and are based on computer technology 
and the efficient use of hardware and software. The services provided 
by PACE Centers focus on planning and are based on highly social and per- 
sonalized interactions. The costs of EDP Center operations are capital 
intensive while the costs of PACE Center operations are labor intensive. 

We conclude that there is no reason to merge the two differ- 
ent kinds of regional centers. However, if and when there is a consoli- 
dation and strengthening of the intermediate units, then such a unit 
probably would be an appropriate home for both regional agencies. 
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II. ESEA TITLE III AND THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGE PROCESS 



This chapter is the first of two which describe the context in 
which California's 21 Regional Supplementary Educational (PACE) Centers 
operate. As such, it helps define the rationales upon which PACE Centers 
were established and the roles they are expected to fulfill. This under- 
standing is basic to an appropriate, thorough-going, careful evaluation 
of the PACE Centers. 

The first section of this chapter describes the principal 
thrusts of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and some of the main concepts upon which this title was based. (A 
more complete exposition, including a description of some of the com- 
promises or trade-offs effected in the development and passage of ESEA 
1965, is presented in Appendix B.) This section highlights the main 
focus of Title III: that of stimulating and supporting significant edu- 

cational reform in the never-ending quest for quality education, and the 
need for some "outside" agencies (ones not primarily concerned with pro- 
viding educational programs and services on a day-to-day basis) to focus 
specifically on stimulating and catalyzing this desired process of edu- 
cational development and change. 

It must be emphasized strongly that the stress placed on edu- 
cational development, reform, or change in this report or in the provi- 
sions and guidelines of Title III or by PACE Centers or by other respon- 
sible change agencies is not simply to produce "change" per se^. Even 
significant change can be effected in educational programs and services 
without improving quality or increasing the efficiency by which resources 
are converted into learner benefits. However, by definition, signifi- 
cant improvement in the quality of education, in the equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, and in the responsiveness of our instructional proc- 
esses to the needs of individual learners is not possible without change. 
Change is not only an environmental condition with which our educational 
institutions must cope, it is the vehicle they must employ, hopefully in 
a planned, purposeful and coordinated fashion, in adapting new, tested 
educational discoveries and developments to the benefit of their students, 
and in a continuing renewal process. 

ESEA 1965, and particularly Title III, was viewed by many of 
its progenitors and developers as a stimulus toward quality education 
and support for those changes required to produce improved education. 
However, the rationale for effecting widespread, significant improvement 
in education was not well articulated, particularly in terms of spelling 
out the interdependence and the complementarity of roles of various agen- 
cies in our educational systems as they deal with the several steps in 
the educational change process. 
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The second section in this chapter reviews several concepts or 
"models" of the educational change process as treated in the researcn 
literature. The purpose of this section is to (a) define the sever 
stages or steps in the educational change process (also sometimes re 
ferred to as the innovation adoption process), (b) review some of the 
difficulties of moving a new educational development or innovation throug 
these several stages, and (c) suggest a system of role dlff ®t e "tiation 
among agencies and institutions involved in various stages of the educa 

tional change process. 

The third and last section in this chapter summarizes observa- 
tions by a number of respected educators regarding the successes a n 
failures of Title III. It includes some of the findings and conclus ons 

from the nationwide study of the results of the first year of admin 
of Title III. This review suggests a number of guidelines for th ® ad ™" 
istration of Title III, particularly with respect to the w an / 
functions of PACE Centers in supplementing the dnferentiated roles and 
functions of other agencies participating in the ed “ cat ]°" a L®j® n 9? i h 

process. Some of the major conclusions from the }Hf ne s r ^ d ^ Ssions 
were confirmed by this study are incorporated into the general conclusion 

and recommendations reported in Chapter I. 



A. THE PRINCIPAL THRUSTS OF ESEA TITLE III 

The passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
1965, has been hailed as probably the greyest Undm^k in the his o y 
Federal aid to education. Like other important social ’5 

was the product of a variety of intellectual, economic, political, ana 
social forces. Important in the development of this Act ( s ® e * pp ®" ti 
for a more detailed exposition of the genesis of the Act and the ration- 
ales behind the provisions of Title III) were the efforts of Preside" t 
Kennedy to provide for general aid to education, Presiden 
mitment to Sake Federal aid to education one of the two centra domes tc 
issues in his Presidential campaign, the contributions of Johnson s Ta 
Force on Education chaired by John Gardner, the i ndlvld “ a J. <; c °J t ri“ u ^° ff 
of Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel and key mamb ®^ ™? itical 
in the U. S. Office of Education, and the influence of various P?^]. 
figures and educational interest groups on the Congressional legislative 

process . 

Historically, Congressional action on general aid to education 
bills had been frustrated because of anxieties regarding three 
•Usues* (a) the fear of Federal control of education, \k) ^,,Uf ch-state 
relations an^c) the use of Federal aid to force racial integration of 
schools *The Civil Rights Act of 1964 served to remove in large measure 
one of ihe more controversial issues from this legislative 
Kennedy's administration induced a new readiness |°P * 

compromise regarding the church-state issue. s PJ^ tnl !5» , f f . disac j- 
critics of our educational processes, poverty, the plight of -he dis 
vantaged, and the crisis of the cities all bad important implications 
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regarding recognition of the need to improve the quality and effects of 
our educational system. 

The design of President Johnson's Great Society programs was 
importantly furthered by various developmental groups or task forces. 
President Johnson's charge to the Education Task Force was to develop 
a fresh dialogue and to "think big" about ways to bring about significant 
constructive change in education: change which would deal more effectively 

with the critical issues of our times. This task force developed three 
concepts which later became the philosophical base of Title III provi- 
sions in ESEA 1965. 

The first concept stressed the development and support of 
larger scale, "model" institutions and programs. It was recognized that 
there had been an abundance of new ideas and research projects but that 
very little substantial change had been effected in our educational sys- 
tem from these relatively isolated, piecemeal or small-scale developments. 
It was evident that the basic problem was not so. much in generating new 
ideas as it was in converting and adapting them into forms usable in the 
classroom and in actually getting them adopted in schools where they 
would serve to produce more effective education and on a scale where "the 
difference would really make a difference." 

A second concept was based on the recognition of the need for 
strengthened and extended services to teachers and for enrichment of the 
educational experiences of children. It was later recognized that these 
supplementary services could not be supported to the extent necessary to 
make them available wherever they were needed, so the criteria of inno- 
vativeness and exempl ari ness were evolved to assist in deciding which 
projects to fund on a demonstration basis. It was expected that those 
programs and services which were found to have significant beneficial 
effects would then be supported by the demonstrating school districts 
and adopted by other districts which learned, through a purposeful infor- 
mation dissemination process, of the efficacy of such programs and serv- 
ices. 



The third concept stressed the need for establishing or support- 
ing and capitalizing upon various educational change agencies "outside" 
the traditional system of education. The assumption was that the tradi- 
tional elements of our education system are so thoroughly involved.™ 
maintaining, tuning up, and adjusting already established and ongoing 
programs, processes, and services that they have little time or inclina- 
tion to "rethink" the educational process and adopt new cont^ffts and* 
processes which would significantly upset the status quo. Therefore, the 
task force believed that new agencies and patterns of community involve- 
ment should be established for the purpose of stimulating and supporting 
significant change toward qual ity education. This thinking resulted in 
the concept of a second type of supplementary educational centers: those 

designed to bring about constructive change in schools by providing as- 
sistance "from the outside in" in planning and disseminating new and 
significantly improved educational programs and services. 
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As Title III finally evolved under its original Advisory Coun- 
cil a number of thrusts became evident which were directed toward the 
purposeful stimulation and support of quality education. These were. 

(1) an emphasis on fewer major, multi-purpose, high cost, visible 
projects which would "make a difference" rather than on many 
single-purpose, broadly scattered, low cost projects; 

(2) the primary focus on supporting truly meaningful and signifi- 
cant educational reform; 

(3) the strategy of generating broader community support and in- 
volvement and of incorporating assistance from agencies other 
than those comprising the traditional educational system to 
work "from the outside in;" 

(4) an emphasis on the high priority needs of students, 

(5) an insistence upon innovative or exemplary characteristics 
of projects approved and funded; 

(6) the importance of demonstrating successful solutions to im- 
portant educational problems and disseminating information 
about such successes; 

(7) the use of direct relationships between local education agen- 
cies and the U. S. Office of Education to assure creativity, 
flexibility, quality, and objectivity; 

(8) the importance of involving private as well as public schools 
in the projects approved and funded; 

(9) the use of 100 percent Federal grants to fund approved projects 
and 

(10) the establishment of statewide as well as nationwide < r omp ®^" 

' tions among agencies submitting project applications in order 
to assure quality proposals and the most effective use of the 
limited resources available. 

It was not until later that the evaluation of project nr^sults was’ stressed 5 
and it was only recently that Congressional amendments to ESEA 1965 turned 
over the administration of Title III to the respective state education 

agencies. 

Even though the Act and its subsequent guidelines stipulated 
, number of criteria that project applications must meet in order to be 
seriously considered for finding, little attention was given to how either 
individual nroiects or the increasing streams of approved projects would 
actually brWatamt widespread and significant improvement throughout our 
education system. Innovativeness of projects and the demonstration of 
exemplary new packages of high quality educational programs and services 
were highly stressed. Considerably less emphasis was given to: (a) pro- 

cedures 9 for evaluating projects and their results; (b) ™e*hods of effec- 
tively disseminating information to relevant audiences about such projects. 
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and particularly (c) the systems and processes by which successful ap- 
proaches could be diffused into districts and schools not hosting a dem- 
onstration project. 

Since these issues are critically important to the desired 
goal of capitalizing most effectively upon the inherent potential of 
ESEA Title III and, particularly, of the PACE Centers in inducing and 
supporting widespread, constructive and significant improvement in educa- 
tional programs and services offered by school districts, it is appropri- 
ate now to consider the educational change process and how various agen- 
cies can fulfill differentiated and complementary roles in the several 
stages of this process. 



B. MODELS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGE PROCESS 



"In a society like ours, academic patterns change 
more slowly than any others. In my lifetime, in 
England, they have crystal i zed rather than loosened. 

I used to think it would be about as hard to change, 
say, the Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examina- 
tions as to conduct a major revolution. I now be- 
lieve that I was over-optimistic." (C. P. Snow) 

A significant contribution to the investigation of the change 
process in education was made by Brickell* in 1961. He further extended 
his thinking and recommendations in a most useful book edited by Miles. 2 
From his study of the dynamics of innovation in school systems, Brickell 
postulated three phases of instructional innovation: 

1. Design— program design is a translation of what is known 

about learning into programs for teaching. The ideal circum- 
stances for the design of an improved instructional approach 
are artificial, enriched, and free. 

2* Evaluation- program evaluation is a systematic testing of a 
n^w instructional approach to find out what it will accom- 
plish under what conditions. The ideal circumstances for 
the evaluation of a new instructional approach are controlled, 
closely observed, and unfree. 

3. Dissemination— program dissemination is the process of spread- 
ing innovation into schools. The ideal circumstances for the 
dissemination of a new approach through demonstration are, 
those which are ordinary, unenriched, and normal. (Brickell 
notes the reaction of educators to the idea of creating a 



1. Brickell, H. M., Organizing New York State for Educational Change , 

Albany, New York: State Education Department, 1961. ~ 

2. Miles, Matthew B. , Innovation in Education , Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, 1964. 
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state sponsored centrally located experimental education cen- 
ter for the demonstration of novel programs: Too articial. 

What can ws lsarn from a *show off school whero sp t y 

selected teachers and specially selected kids using he be t 
equipment and materials, perform in a sort of convention at 

mosphere?") 

tion^process^° S Basic m research a in^education! e as^he^f Is^it^i^the study 8 " 

seauence is^seldom^oV lowed.' ^Mosfeducational innovation does not flow 
wi Income' from^the conS, deliberate, planned translation « of 

Eiiis 

funds’becaSse it produces the most universally useful Information and 
Therefore should have the broadest financial base. We support his posi- 

tion. 

Another paradigm of the educational change process continuum 
is supplied by Guba P and Clark.3 The four stages in this continuum are: 

l Research Research has as its basic objectives the advance- 
menFTF" knowledge. The researcher is not concerned, nor shou 

he be, with whether or not his research has a " Sherever 

rai application He needs freedom to pursue his ideas wherever 

■thL mav lead he needs to be free to fail on occasion; he needs 

to be free from pressures for an immediate payoff. Researc 

provides one input for the next phase of development. 

? DeveloDment. Development has as its basic objective the iden- 

tificatiorTof operating problems and the e a° c her 

tions to those problems. The developer ’ - U T- k Th tTmake " 
is acutely concerned with practice. It is his job to i make 

practice conform to the highest ideals that ca " b ® . f ’ 
to be constantly probing the system to determine what, if any 
thina is keepinq it from functioning at its best, , 

Heiise nL approaches and techniques to ameliorate or eliminate 
what ver prob ems he may identify. Development requires comm 
up with an answer that will work in the real world t^ustbe 
asolution that can be adapted in t0 .th e sys^. -t must b 
that is usable by the personnel available. It mu. 3 t get resu 
Thus, development involves production, engineering, packaging, 
and testing a proposed problem solution or invention. 



7 „ r a tp nn v.i os Of a Theory-Practice Continuum." Guba, Egon G. and Clark, 

• David 9 L , An Examination o f Pot ential Cha "y, 

NEW-CSI Seminar on Innovation in Planning School Cu . 9 

House, Virginia, October, 1965. 
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3. Diffusion . Diffusion has as its basic objective the creation 
of awareness of new developments and the provision of oppor- 
tunities for their assessment along whatever dimensions prac- 
titioners may deem necessary. The most potent solutions that 
men can devise to overcome their problems have little utility 
if practitioners are not informed about them or if they have 
little opportunity to discover how the solutions work. Diffu- 
sion, in short, makes the solution available and understand- 
able to the practitioner. 

4. Adoption . Adoption has as its basic objective the adaptation 
of a development to the local situation and its installation 
therein. This is by no means an easy task. Every situation 
has its own peculiarities, so that it is unlikely that a newly 
developed problem solution, an invention, as it were, can sim- 
ply be slipped into place without considerable modification 

to itself, to the system, or to both... Assimilation (of the 
development into the system) may involve the training of lo- 
cal personnel, obtaining new kinds of resources, modifying 
available facilities, arranging appropriate scheduling, chang- 
ing behavior patterns or even values, and the like. 

The PACE Manual^ states that "projects (for Title III funding) 
may be developed which (1) invent a creative solution to a problem, 

(2) demonstrate an exemplary program which might be suitable for wide- 
spread use, or (3) adapt an exemplary program to local requirements and 
organize its incorporation into the educational program." PACE identi- 
fies and describes the stages of the innovation adoption process as fol- 
lows: 

1. Inquiry . Knowledge from basic research is formulated into 
ideas and theories that can be used in inventing solutions 
to educational problems. Thus, it provides the intellectual 
raw material from which improvements can be invented. 

2. Invention . Applicable theory and research results are engin- 
eered into improvements that can be introduced into schools. 

The invention stage includes the design of an innovation and 
its refinement, including feasibility testing. Finally, these 
improvements are arranged into an organized program which can 
be demonstrated. 

3. Demonstration . Improvements which have been engineered and 
tested in the invention stage are illustrated as working models 
that can be emulated and adapted. The demonstration stage cre- 
ates widespread awareness of useful innovations. It enables 
educators to examine the feasibility of innovations, to under- 
stand the factors affecting their use, and to consider their 
adaptation to other settings. 



4. A Manual for Project Applicants and Grantees: Title III Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act, U. S. Government Printing Office, Revised 
May, 1967. 
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4. Adaptation . Innovations that have beer, demonstrated in exem- 
pl ary programs are adapted to local situations. The adapta- 
tion stage promotes the widespread acceptance and appeal of 
an innovation and encourages its adjustment to the unique re- 
quirements of particular situations. 

In spite of the differences in nomenclature and in the number 
of discrete steps defined in the educational change process, there are 
important similarities among these three paradigms which are quite use- 
ful for our purposes. Associated with these three paradigms, and with 
other modifications of them, is a considerable body of literature de- 
voted to the study of strategies for bringing about educational change. 

There is growing evidence in this literature of the need for 
differentiation of roles among individuals and institutions associated 
with different stages of the educational change process. Galbraith 
has pointed out that the most important consequence of the application 
of new knowledge and technology to practical tasks to which it applies 
is enforcing the division and subdivision of any task into its component 
parts and the bringing to bear of appropriate talents to each of these 
parts. Everett Rogers and Ronald Havelock, University of Michigan, are 
two other writers who have devoted particular attention to the roles of 
individuals and institutions which link researchers to practitioners in 
the process of assisting in the dissemination and the utilization of new 
knowledge. In spite of the admitted fact that there are no final answers 
or perfect solutions to questions about the best ways of converting new 
knowledge into practice, many of the ideas developed by writers regard- 
ing the change process in education can be useful to us in attempting to 
more accurately rationalize the roles of Title III Supplementary Educa- . 
tional (PACE) Centers in the so-called "system" of education in California. 

The literature suggests that members of the research frater- 
nity (including a number of "developers") do not communicate or interact 
effectively with members of the fraternity of practitioners. Havelock^ 
characterizes this difficulty of interaction as "the knowledge gap. He 
suggests that these two fraternities represent two different social sys- 
tems, each defined and identified by its own set of rules, values, lang- 
uages, and communication patterns. The norms of each system also define 
their separateness from each other. The inadequacy of shared values, 
common perceptions and interests, and intersystem communication patterns 



5. Galbraith, John Kenneth, The New Industrial State , Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1967. 

6 Havelock, Ronald G., "Dissemination and Translation Roles," Knowledge 
Production and Utilization in Educat ional Administration , l.l. Eidell 
and J. M. Kitchel, editors, published jointly by University Council 
for Educational Administration, Columbus, Ohio, and Center for Ad- 
vanced Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 1968. 
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frustrates effective communication and interchange. He reviews various 
roles which seem to serve the primary function of "knowledge linking" 
and indicates what types of linking roles seem to be most suitable and 
effective for given linking tasks. He suggests characteristics and skills 
which should be considered in recruiting and training linkers, and he 
comments on the kind of institutions which should be created to secure 
these roles and to make knowledge linkage an embedded feature of our 
national educational system. 

The social structure of universities and the values manifested 
by university faculty and those researchers closely associated with uni- 
versities largely preclude the effectiveness of such individuals in the 
linkage role of communicating and working with practitioners. In the 
typical university complex there exists a hierarchy of preferred roles. 

At the top is the prestigious researcher/scholar. He develops new knowl- 
edge. Next in the hierarchy is the scholar/specialist who teaches gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students in a particular discipline. Next are edu- 
cators who train students in professions and in applied occupational 
specialties. At the bottom is the individual responsible for teaching 
in extension courses, continuing education, and for "retreading" practi- 
tioners. 



Universities, particularly those recognized for their strong 
graduate studies programs, are typically pervaded by an attitude which 
deprecates practitioners and "practical" courses. This attitude makes 
the special role of "linker" all the more vital since the researchers 
themselves tend to lack the motivation to reach out and establish ef- 
fective linkages with users in actual practice. To the degree that edu- 
cational research and development centers and regional educational labo- 
ratories are staffed with individuals who have been conditioned by the 
university system and share the values of universities, they may be ex- 
pected to have difficulty in establishing effective working relationships 
with practitioners in school districts who might wish to learn of and 
try out their products. It seems likely that this "university ethos" 
may be more pervasive in educational research and development centers 
than in the regional educational laboratories since the latter are less 
concerned with pure and applied research and more concerned with product 
development: a function closer to the needs of actual users. 

There is an obvious requirement for more effective linkage in 
relating the results of individual researchers to the needs and practices 
of users. This is evident in the relative lack of practical impact of 
the many projects carried out under the Cooperative Research Act of 1954. 
This act gave unparalleled impetus to the support of research in educa- 
tion in universities, particularly in schools of education. The fact 
that little significant change in educational practice has come about 
through the direct application of the results of $100 million of Coopera- 
tive Research projects has not been lost upon key decision-makers in Wash- 
ington. They now are greatly concerned with the relevance and applicabi- 
lity of the results of investigations to actual educational practice. 

In their view, contribution to knowledge has become less important than 
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the contribution to improving educational Practice and to solving e uca- 
tional problems of national and regional significance. Thus, there is 
a retirement for more directed and purposeful development activities 
related to prtoHty problems and for the use of linking agents to assist 
in the diffusion and adaptation of tested products in a broad variety of 

educational settings. 

Havelock? concludes that "for the foreseeable future all 
fields of knowledge will require the installation and support of a vari- 
ety of linking roles if effective utilization is to be realize . . , 

would add that the need for these linking f d J^ty T 

in a particular field is being generated rapidly and by a Sicts 
sources and also when a considerable time gap or cultural ] a 9 ® 

between ’initial instances of effective applications of " e ” J^fir special 
the time those applications become common practice. 1 a c P to 

kinds of linking roles also may be greater when conf ^ 10 J 
the relative quality or appropriateness of newly available possible solu 
tions" to recognized problems. These conditions certainly apply at pres- 
ent in the field of educational development and change. 

Figure 1 graphically displays our concept of possible d ^ f ^ en - 
tiation of role and emphasis among various institutions and a ?e" c ies a s 
thev aDDear best able to deal with the functions associated with each of 
the^stages in the educational change (innovation development and adop io ) 
processf The vertical dimension of the blacked-in figures indicates the 
ranae of involvement in the various stages of the process. The width of 
t he 9 f i gures Torino tes the extent of activity in each of the stages spanned. 

In the vernacular of our youth, each of these types of insti- 
tutions and agencies is both primarily interested in and best pipped 
for doinq "its own thing." Thus, universities and the newly established 
educational research and development centers concentrate on 

the stages of research and inquiry and are less involved 
of design, development, invention, and evaluation. The regio ioKpIpH 

tional laboratories are primarily involved in the T f* 9 ^ n ^5erabl v lesf 
design, development, invention, and evaluation. To * “ n ? lder ^ n '?** 
extent they are involved in the stages of inquiry, diffusion, demonstra- 

tion, and dissemination. 

The charters of the regional educational laboratories that 
have evolved since their establishment in May, 1966, include the follow- 
ing general functions: 

(1) developing new educational programs and activities, and con- 
ducting some research; 

(2) collecting and disseminating innovations throughout a region 
being served; 

(3) setting up programs needed in their area; 



7. Ibid. 
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Figure 1 



(4) training individuals for leadership; and 

(5) translating findings of research into feasible education 

practices and programs. 

As is the case with some PACE Centers, at least some of the regional . 
laboratories appear to be attempting to be all things to all institutions. 
Miller's study 5 suggests that the most prominent justifications for the 
regional laboratories would be largely those of: (a) research and ue- 

velopment, (b) the communication-diffusion-implementation continuum, 
and (c) training programs to equip educators for these tasks. Hilda 
Taba, a member of Miller's study team, saw the laboratories role as 
follows: "The Regional Laboratories could perform a special link be- 

tween the innovative ideas emerging from research and experimentation 
and the local dissemination, implementation, and modification of these 
materials. These Regional Laboratories could assume the role of the 
mid-wife between research and practice, of consolidator and integrator 
of scattered and partial efforts." 

In spite of these suggestions and observations, and merely on 
the basis of our limited contact and involvement with regional laborator- 
ies throughout the country, we strongly doubt the value or advisability 
of chartering regional laboratories to focus major proportions of their 
efforts on the activities and functions related to the stage (s) of diffu- 
sion, demonstration, and dissemination. First of all, it would appear 
that quite a number of laboratories have little to disseminate or dif- 
fuse, at least at this point in time. By far, their greatest emphasis 
is now being placed on the development (design and invention) of new 
programs and products which are intended to be of signficant benefit to 
local school districts. Further, the limited number of regional educa- 
tional laboratories and their wide distribution around the country sug- 
gest that their resources would be strained to the utmost in attempts 
to widely disseminate, diffuse, and test in demonstration settings the 
products of their development work. Also important is the fact that the 
"product line" of each of the regional laboratories will be quite lim- 
ited, since each laboratory is supposed to adopt a specific primary mis- 
sion and focus its efforts on development in a given area. 



For example, the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development in Berkeley, California, considered several possible pri- 
mary missions (teacher education, assessment, educational change, com- 
munications, goals of education, and interaction) before adopting the 
teacher education program for study and development. In carrying out 
its planning process the laboratory explicitly considered its relation- 
ships to the programs and activities of other institutions and agencies: 



8 . 



Miller, Richard I 
Title III (PACE) : 
1967. 



C atalyst for Change, A National Study of ESEA 
USOE Contract No. OEC 2-7-000074-0074, January 31, 



9. Program Plans, March 1, 1967, Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, Berkeley, California 
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"The teacher education program will involve a close 
partnership between the Stanford Research and Develop- 
ment Center, the Far West Laboratory, selected Title 
III (PACE) Centers, and schools in the region. The 
basic research evidence and theoretical rationale 
developed at Stanford on the use of microteaching 
and other techniques for pre-service teacher educa- 
tion will be applied to the development of the in- 
service packages at the Laboratory. A well -integrated 
team effort involving the Stanford Research and Develop- 
ment Center, the Far West Laboratory and Title III 
(PACE) Centers would assure a thorough coverage of all 
aspects of the research and development effort in the 
area of inservice education." (See Figure 2.) "The 
cooperating group of Title III (PACE) Centers and their 
affiliated public schools would contribute to develop- 
ment, field testing, demonstration, and implementation 
of the inservice training packages. It is anticipated 
that this program will also involve several colleges 
and universities in specific activities in which they 
have special interests ..." 

Figure 2 shows the estimated contribution of the cooperating 
activities of the Stanford Research and Development Center, the Far West 
Laboratory, the PACE Centers, and public schools in the seven stages of 
implementing change which were considered by the Far West Laboratory. 

The position we have taken earlier and the position adopted by the Far 
West Laboratory are congruent in several important respects. First of 
all, the Laboratory would be responsible for the major portion (70 per- 
cent) of the development effort. PACE Centers would share importantly 
and equally with the Laboratory in the stage of field testing and evalua- 
tion. The PACE Centers would be responsible for approximately 70 percent 
of the demonstration effort; and they would be the most significantly 
active agency in the comnuni cation and diffusion effort, being responsi- 
ble for approximately 40 percent of this total activity. PACE Centers 
are also viewed as having an important contribution to make (30 percent) 
in efforts toward implementation of the new program. 

We share and strongly support the views reflected by the Far 
West Laboratory of (a) the importance of interdependence among agencies 
and institutions participating in the educational change process, and 
(b) the need for differentiation of role, responsibility, and effort 
among agencies involved in varying degrees in the several stages of the 
educational change process. It is important that this interdependence 
be recognized and accommodated. Education is too important a matter in 
our country for any one set of agencies or institutions to feel that it 
"owns" or has the prerogative of controlling any of the stages or proc- 
esses of educational development and change. 
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Our study team has concluded, and we hope it is also evident 
to the reader after considering Chapters II and III, that a number of 
agencies (e.g., universities, foundations, publishers, educational re- 
search and development centers, and regional educational laboratories) 
are focusing purposefully — and, apparently, rather effectively — on the 
research, inquiry, design, development, invention, and evaluation (the 
primary focus of the UCLA Research and Development Center) stages of 
the educational change process. Nationwide, the diffusion stage (includ- 
ing demonstration, evaluations dissemination, adaptation, and adoption) 
is significantly less well served. We believe strongly that, among 
the several institutions and agencies shown in Figures 1 and 2, a net- 
work of regional PACE Centers appropriately chartered, funded, managed, 
staffed, and modeled along the lines of those in California and sup- 
ported by an appropriately organized state level administrative unit 
could deal most effectively with the general stage of diffusion (as de- 
fined above). 

Chapter III treats in some depth the interdependent and com- 
plementary differentiated roles of the traditional elements of California's 
education system with regard to their relationships with PACE Centers and 
with the general diffusion stage of the educational change process. How- 
ever, before beginning that discussion let us review some other comments 
and conclusions about the potential and the results of ESEA Title III and 
PACE Centers. 



C. REVIEW OF COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS FROM OTHER STUDIES OF ESEA TITLE III 



The material presented in this section is based very largely 
on Miller's USOE financed study of ESEA Title III for the Congress. 

We have summarized and paraphrased a number of observations in that re- 
port; thus we are responsible (and apologize) for any violence done to 
the spirit and precision of those observations. Quotations not other- 
wise indicated are Miller's statements. We have identified our own ob- 
servations and interpretations. 

The initial response to Title III was one of "riding off in 
all directions." In some respects this untidiness was probably a good 
thing because it encouraged action and reaction on a broad front. It 
allowed USOE officials and consultants to base subsequent decisions upon 
a variety of experiences and it brought about a gradual refocusing of the 
activities and priorities connected with the title. 

Most of the 20 special consultants on Miller's study team were 
favorably impressed by the overall accomplishment of PACE during its 
first year. In addition, they were optimistic about further accomplish- 
ments in the future. 



10. Miller, Richard I., Ojd. Cit . 
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"From the beginning, Title III has been regarded as 
the creative title, the one committed to— and most 
likely to— advance education's state of the art. 
(Harold Gores) 

"Of all parts of ESEA, Title III is perhaps the most 
exciting and, without doubt, the most challenging. 
(Harry Pas sow) 

"Only in America do we find national legislation 
explicitly to foster innovation and change in educa- 
tion as goals in themselves." (Thomas Pettigrew) 

"Title III has generated a tremendous amount of dis- 
cussion of educational programs and of the dynamics 
of change which is bound to leave its mark.no matter 
what the -cjual i ty of the specific products is. 

(Hilda Taba) 



These consultants also pointed out several shortcomings in the 
desiqn of Title III project proposals. In so doing, they remind us that 
analysis of any program for massive Federal aid to education is bound to 
result in one fundamental generalization: weaknesses in Federa1 

closely parallel weaknesses in the broader spectrum of American education. 



"Ratings of a sample of approved projects by out- 
side readers, USOE readers, and Title III officials 
on fifteen evaluative criteria indicate that: 

(a) identification of needs (establishing priori- 
ties), (b) information about similar projects, 

(c) evaluation, and (d) dissemination, are major 
weaknesses. This can also be said about American 
education in general." 



Webster defines evaluation: "to ascertain the value or amount 

of; to appraise." Egon Guba conceives of evaluation as a decision-making 
as well as a judgmental device, and most educators do not define it a 
all. It is little wonder that lack of evaluation plagues Title III; it 
plagues Title I and most other Federal and non-Federaf progra • . y 

be that a new order is on the way, however slowly it may be approach 
inq President Johnson in his 1967 State of the Union address said tha 
"every (Federal ) program will be thoroughly evaluated. It would appear 
that in Washington, at least, evaluation is now the name of the game. 

Harold Howe, Commissioner of Education, has been bothered by 
the "buddy-buddy" relationship between innovators and evaluators: it 

the innovators successfully capture the evaluators, then what the evaluat- 
or! have to say won't amount to much. If they aren't captured, what they 
will be doing— whether they realize it or not— is trying to find devious 
ways to prove that the innovators are right. One of the greatest short- 
comings of modern day educational innovations, to my mind, is that by 
and large the innovators have captured the evaluators." This observation 
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supports our contention that, by and large, evaluation is a poorly handled 
process with regard to Title III projects and, as a result, all too often 
such projects are "doomed to succeed" (at least during the period of Fed- 
eral funding) by virtue of inadequate or biased evaluation. 

The consultants in the Miller study, having found PACE propos- 
als lacking in sound, creative procedures for evaluation, were of two 
minds about the remedy: (1) One group would have each proposal contain 

an explicit evaluation scheme, which is what the guidelines now require 
(but in rather general terms), believing that these controls would ^ re- 
sult in better projects as well as firmer evidence at the projects termi- 
nal point of what happened. (2) Another group of consultants, while not 
rejecting the need for better evaluation, would go slow, believing that 
creativity in innovation may suffer if the present traditional proce- 
dures for evaluation are applied too vigorously or too early. The view 
of this group was that evaluation procedures need to be as innovative 
and flexible as the new educational programs being developed and tried. 

Some consultants commented on the lack of a strategy and 
planned procedures for the effect!* ve dissemination of the results of the 
demonstration project. What emphasis there was on "dissemination pri- 
marily was that of preparing and sending out information about a given 
project in a rather shotgun, fire and hope, manner. Strategi es, proce- 
dures, and provisions for actually ef fecting change in schools not host- 
ing a project were noticeably lackiTTg. 

Miller recommends that every state should have a statewide 
center— probably jointly sponsored by the state department of education, 
a state university or college, and perhaps hooked into a regional educa- 
tion laboratory--for disseminating Title III and other materials developed 
within the state. We strongly concur with this idea. The obvious and 
critical need for such an "active resource" was basic to our recommenda- 
tions for the establishment within California's State Department of Edu- 
cation of a Bureau of Educational Reference in the strengthened (and re- 
named) Office of State Educational Information Services, and for the 
establishment, under the Deputy Superintendent for Major Programs, of 
an Educational Innovation Dissemination Program, the director and staff 
of which would be responsible for stimulating significant educational 
development of all kinds, contributing to and capitalizing upon informa- 
tion stored in the previously mentioned Bureau of Educational Reference. 

Title III project proposals require evidence of substantial 
community involvement in order to win approval. The way these community 
resources are used, however, varies greatly from token usage and window 
dressing to "bedrock planning." Miller found that college and university 
professors (usually in the field of education) were the most frequently 
used resource persons, yet the largest category of educators by number, 
i.e., the elementary classroom teachers, were listed next to the bottom 
in the frequency distribution of resources used in developing the proj- 
ects. 
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"This tacit vote of no .confidence in the elementary 
classroom teacher is most unfortunate and is unlikely 
to aid projects in gaining classroom acceptance. Fur- 
ther, project directors should build community bridges 
for the future, rather than just for project approval. 

Whipping up community enthusiasm for a project could 
lead to a community backlash if the real role of com- 
munity participation is window dressing." 

The "school reform movement" of which Title III was to be the 
cutting edge, is a variety of efforts to give improved direction, sub- 
stance, and meaning to education. Several main thrusts of the school re- 
form movement are apparent in Killer's report. They are (in alphabetical 
order) content revision; educational technology; equalized opportunity, 
in terms of children from poverty environments and those from minority 
groups; individualized instruction; organizational flexibility; and 
teacher renewal . 

"The major curricular content revisions thus far have 
been primarily the province of the National Science 
Foundation and various other foundations, primarily 
Carnegie. There is no reason why Title III should 
attempt to move strongly into this area. Title III 
should assist selected major curricula studies in 
dissemination, demonstration, and implementation of 
their results and findings." 

Dr. H. Thomas James, Dean of the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University, in a speech some time ago in Los Angeles, commented that 
much of the alleged innovation that was going on--particularly that re- 
lating to educational technology — seemed to be more or less a fake. His 
idea was that a number of districts were engaging in so-called innovative 
practices simply because Federal or state funds were available; that once 
those funds disappeared, the machines would go on the closet shelf, dust 
would gather on the materials, and the districts would go back to older, 
more comfortable, and certainly less expensive ways. 

Miller found that three characteristics of Title III funds 
have critical bearing upon local acceptance: first, the grant is outside 

money; second, the money is temporary ; and third, expenditures are re- 
stricted to a specific project or objective. He found that some super- 
intendents are intentionally holding PACE programs at arm's length, rather 
than working seriously towards their injection and integration into the 
main stream, for two reasons: (1) some superintendents operate on the 

principle that "don't rock the boat" is the lodes tone of good administra- 
tion; therefore. Title III is threatening. On the other hand, (2) some 
superintendents may not have seen enough of their own program, for a 
variety of reasons, to have a firm view about how it might improve local 
education. This position can be a sound one, or it can be a stalling 
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tactic. Norman Kurland observes: "There is some tendency for Title III 

to be isolated. . .at the local level; the situation of fully funded proj- 
ects has been likened to that of the rich relative who is tolerated as 
long as he pays his way." 

From analysis of projects funded during the first year of 
Title III operation. Miller's study team found a rural bias among the 
projects. The team believed that a stronger case should be made for 
metropolitan planning: 

"Projects which foster educational metropol itanism 
should be encouraged--recruited in some cases... The 
poverty, pessimism, and social dynamite in central 
cities have received much attention, and rightfully 
so. It is here that education faces its greatest 
challenge. Already the comprehensive high school 
is a thing of the past in the rapidly segregated 
nature of slum schools. Metropolitan planning is 
essential for future development of urban areas and 
their school systems. Studies completed thus far 
point to the great need for coordinated, areawide 
approaches to urban problems in education; they 
also point out the importance of education taking 
a more active role in coordinated attacks upon pov- 
erty, serving an active, leadership role in planning 
rather than a passive one." 

However, Miller's study team warns against the temptation to 
view Title III funds as additional categorical aid for the improvement 
of education for one, albeit an important, population segment. Big city 
school systems are not necessarily the best environment in which to in- 
stall and demonstrate significant innovations and educational develop- 
ments. Title III proposals must represent attempts to try out something 
which offers hope of being substantially better than what has been common _ . _ 
practice. Evidence of critical need by itself is no justification for 
Title III funding. 

"School administrators and coordinators of Federal 
programs [and we would add: state legislatures, 

state boards, regional USOE personnel, and county 
superintendents] need to be particularly careful 
about fitting Title III into the Title I mold. 

They must not or they will kill it. The tenden- 
cies to do this are probably more subconscious than 
anything else, emerging from desires for adminis- 
trative and procedural efficiency." 

Unfortunately and in spite of Miller's admonitions, a number of agencies— 
including, importantly, the USOE itself — have proceeded to do just this. 

The design of the San Diego Inner-City project, funded for approximately 
$750,000, was significantly influenced by such pressures. 
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Hiller's study sees significant advantages and opportunities 
in the creative packaging of various complementary Federal and state 
oroarams— but indicates that these advantages and opportunities remain 
generally unexcited. He recommends that a nation.; study y be «de of 
how and where various Federal education programs could f . 

cooperation and mutual support. Also mentioned is the possbility of ^n 
corporating various foundation-supported activities into this partners p. 

A survey of 723 project directors in Miller's study identified 
three maior problems in getting projects under way. The most critical 
problenTwas that of finding qualified personnel The second most cnti- 
ral oroblem was that of delays in funding and delays in obtaining pro j 
ect approval The third problem was related to the acquisition of eguip- 
men^and^aterials in a timely 

tional development and change, will become much worse before it lundino 
filly) gets better. USOE officials are aware of the timing and funding 

problems but the matter is not really theirs to control. 

Commissioner Howe makes a strong plea for a more rational edu- 
cational funding pattern— one tuned to the school year rather than 
traditions of Congress: 

"The timing with which Congress appropriates funds 
could scarcely be better designed to make the job 
of the local school superintendent difficult, i 
hasten to add that Congress intends no inconveni- ( 
ence. It is just doing business as it always has. 

After a thorough investigation of the issues and survey da * a ’ 
Miller's study team recommended that the responsibility for and the ad- 
mini strati on of Title III should remain in the USOE. While there was 
nni-oH a retirement for the states to assume a stronger role in the part- 
nership with the Federal agency and that state departments should receive 
a^percent allocation of overall state Title III appropnaionsforsa.e 
level activities, the advantages of administration at the Federal lev-l 
anneared to outweiqh those of administration at the state level. The re 
port^bserved that' the quality of state Title III coordinators ranged 
from a few first rate educators to a few political patrons of the state 

superi ntendent. 

Miller's study recommended that PACE Centers (Centers for 
Educational Improvlmlnt-CEI) should focus upon the "P^cess" imensi n 
of education, including retraining Glen Heathers counted that, T tie 

T T T 1 c chief area of invention and demonstration should lie in 

approaches in designing, implementing, O !late d innovati 0 n| 9 “ 

prehensive school improvement programs that incorporate innovations. 

Regarding even further specialization, Miller writes: 
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"Some states have thought of developing specialties 
within the CEI's (PACE Centers) such as having one 
center specializing in urban problems, another in 
educational technology, another in the arts and hu- 
manities, and so forth. This strategy may work well 
in smaller states, but in Texas and California the 
distance problem may be a substantial handicap." 

Although we concur strongly with the caveat regarding the problem of dis- 
tance in California, we have additional reservations about the appropri- 
ateness and feasibility of specializing to this degree among the several 
PACE Centers of the State. 

" A problem may arise if the CEI's are hooked into 
the intermediate units that are legally established 
by the state. Such arrangements need to be made care- 
fully so that the creative edge of PACE is safeguarded . 
(Emphasis added.) Title III money must not be used 
to do the types of work that should be done by the 
state departments of education, and neither should 
these monies be used to subsidize the regular staff 
and ongoing programs of the intermediate unit." 

The future success of PACE is by no means assured; in fact, 
the honeymoon period is about over and the obstacles and problems may 
become more vexing in the period immediately ahead. A very real problem-- 
one that may afflict all new thrusts--was succinctly expressed by John W. 
Gardner when he wrote: "Great ventures start with a vision and end with 

a power structure." 

"Title III needs to stay clear as possible of politi- 
cal entanglements, and this will not be easy. [In 
fact, that's like advising honey to stay away from 
bears.] Increasing pressures will be applied on 
USOE Title III officials to develop priorities that 
advance this or that cause, many of which have strong 
political overtones. The future growth of PACE should 
rest on what it does to improve the quality of educa- 
tion." 

In summarizing the report of his study team. Miller writes: 
"Considering every thing--weaknesses and strengths, blunders and triumphs, 
politics and purity — Title III has thus far achieved outstanding success, 
probably more so than other ESEA Titles." 
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III. BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF MAJOR ELEMENTS, 

OF CALIFORNIA'S EDUCATION SYSTEM A ND THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF THESE ELEMENTS TO THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGE PROCESS 



"The Legislature hereby declares that there is fur- 
ther need to encourage the adoption of new or im- 
proved educational ideas, practices, and techniques 
in solving critical educational problems in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools throughout the state. 

Recognizing the need for the planning and developing 
of new programs involving a wide range of new ap- 
proaches designed to improve the quality of educa- 
tion available in this state, this chapter is ex- 
pressly enacted to foster innovation and creative 
change in education, based on research and proven 
need. It is the intent of this chapter to join to- 
gether the United States Office of Education, the 
State of California, and local school systems to 
bring purposeful change and experimentation to 
schools throughout the state, through the use of 
all available resources of the state. (Assembly 
Bill 1865) 

The text of Chapter IT dealt primarily with: (a) the recogni- 

tion of the need for stimulating and supporting significant, constructive 
changfin our educational programs and services in solving impor tant^prob- 
lems and in pursuing the goal of quality education for ^11, ( ) 9 

thrusts of ESEA Title III which are responsive to that need; (c) descrip- 
of models of the educational change process and the .nter oc .ng 
or interdependent roles of various agencies involved in ^at process, 

and (d) conclusions from other studies and f T IH 

implications for the role and operations of PACE Centers. 

This chapter deals more specifically with the context in which 
California's 21 PACE Centers must operate. It briefly describes the g - 
missions, functional attributes, and problems of the three levels of 
administration in California's public education system, particularly 
t he y P a re related to the issue of educational development and change It 
concluSes with an indication of the way in which California^ network of 
PACE Centers can indeed supplement and complement the efforts 
ajencies in stimulating and supporting constructive educational change. 
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A. STATE-LEVEL EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



The discussion presented in this section is based largely on 
the results of our two studies for the California State Board of Educa- 
tion jhe statement of mission recommended for the State Board es- 
tablishes an overall perspective for considering possible patterns of in- 
terdependence and complementarity among the several educational agencies 
of the State. 

"The mission of the State Board of Education is to 
(a) govern the state system of public education and 
the State Department of Education; (b) initiate long- 
range planning; (c) define long-range goals, priori- 
ties, and comprehensive plans; (d) recommend policy 
goals and plans to the Governor and the Legislature; 
and (e) set policy, establish programs, and adopt 
rules and regulations within limits and according to 
the charters established by the Legislature. The 
Board's major concern is with the availability, ap- 
propriateness, and quality of public education through- 
out the State. It acts to assure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and to upgrade the quality of edu- 
cation by insuring the best possible use of all rele- 
vant and available resources. 3 

In order for this mission to be discharged effectively, the 
educational system of the State must carry out the following seven broadly 
defined major functions: 

1. Sensing emerging needs for educational development in the 
State, and for related changes in the State's educational 
system. 

2. Assigning priorities and allocating resources among areas of 
discovered need in the context of comprehensive and integrated 
State plans for education. 

3. Providing for the design of improved instructional programs 
and services, and for the stimulation .and support of new edu- 
cational developments to meet the discovered needs. 

4. Evaluating both new and established educational programs and 
services, the ways in which such programs and services are 
planned and administered, and requirements for redirecting 
allocations of human and material resources. 



1 . The Emerging Requirements for Effective Leadership for California 

Education , Arthur D. Little, Inc., 1964. * ~ 

2. A New Organizational System for State-Level Educational Administration : 

A Recommended Response to Emerging Requirements for Change in California , 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. , 1967. 

3. Ibid. 
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